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A GROUP OF SONNETS 


By SAaMuEL RotrH 


THE RETURN 


You ask why I, son of the Crucified, 

Who wandered long ago from Sinai’s base, 
Torah in hand, to bring from race to race 
God’s message and was everywhere denied— 
Suffered the stings of whip and lowered pride, 
By saint and huckster mocked unto my face— 
Now turn my footsteps once more to retrace 
The way on which a hundred million died? 


Know: I shall stand once more at Sinai’s foot, 
Torah in hand, world white to Heaven’s rim, 
Thunder shaking the highlands to the root: 

At God’s descent smoke shall the heavens dim, 
And as His voice will bid all earth be mute, 

I’ll rise and give the Torah back to him. 


THE TEST 


There’s in the soul a pride of noble line 
That, stern and spendid o’er all earthly shame, 
Towers alike a sum of mystic flame 

To see and guide—aye such a pride was mine. 
Where is my people now, and where the shrine 
They built of old unto a deathless Name 
That all the earth filled with a glorious fame? 
A foul dust is this heritage divine! 


From Goshen’s flesh pots to Jerusalem 

And from the Holy City unto Rome 

I see them wander in a blinding mist; 

God is not in the deeds of one of them: 

For should he call would they undoubting come 
To face his thunders in another tryst? 
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ON HEARING OF THE DEATH, IN A MADHOUSE, OF 
JOSEPH BOVSHOVER, A JEWISH POET OF 
THE REVOLUTION 


And when at last they triumph will they know, 
(Those alien hosts who never know!) the death 
You died? Lo, the great moment hasteneth 

For which you longed and labored, when the slow, 
Grim terror devastation like will flow 

Over the high, proud places, and the breath 

Of hate will scorch to cinder house and heath— 
Yea, it is coming, we can hear it grow. 


Oh they will smile down from the mountain peak 
And blow sweet reeds into the valley’s quiet. 
They will not sorrow that amidst the flames 

That blossomed on the earth this wrath to wreak 
Was one white as the sun which in the riot 

Sang in a voice too homely to be Fame’s. 


ON SEEING A PORTRAIT OF RUPERT BROOKE 


England! I almost had forgot the race 

Of Cromwell lived! for that thy lamp burned low 
In the House of the Nations, and the brow 

Of Man was dark, ’reft of that higher grace 
Which only noble statehoods wield to trace 
In Man the god. As all lay dark with woe 
Of silent mouths and rushing thunder, lo 

I caught remembrance of thee in this face! 


I, son of exiles from the House whose sight 
Is dim with darkness and whose outcast ways 
Stretch endlessly, I cannot say the word 
These features dare. I only know the light 
Of thee once more has vivified my days: 

You blew the trumpet, England, and I heard. 








A GLASS OF WATER 
By T. W. Earp 


If we could but forget by heart 
The many things we never knew, 

Should we not give a greater part 
To what is fanciful and true? 


In vain the cold museum tries 

To break with labels from its dream, 
But still a headless torso cries, 

Against our knowledge things yet seem. 


The pure conception grandly flings 
A path beyond the precipice, 
And soon a miracle of wings 
Wiil quit the sleeping chrysalis. 


The Poet, calm above all age, 
Must be the actor with his fan, 

The swift horse, blossom, joy and rage, 
Within the booth of his Japan. 


Ah, could we win that ideal first, 
Clear water in the glass that stands 
Transparent, patient for all thirst, 
The lilies never grasped by hands! 





THREE BIG THINGS 
By J. Kerra Torsert 


The man who once sighed ‘‘Ah!’’ It may have been 
A slight, light kiss upon a glass of wine, 
Or man-contented salutation when 
A brother made him feel the soul divine; 
It may have been a sunset’s bold design, 
Or only woman’s sparkling, piquant eyes; 
It may have been the blessing at the shrine— 
But it was soft and clear and lawful prize! 


The man who once said ‘‘ Well!’’ It may have meant 
Indifference to some poor beggar’s plea; 
Or boredom over moments idly spent, 
Or apathetic pose aped cleverly; 
It may have shown the easiest way to be, 
Or echo of some hollow, vacant mind; 
It may have meant contempt, antipathy— 
But it was calm and cool, the soulless kind! 


The man who once cried ‘‘Damn!’’ It may have whipped 
A coward to his duty or a crime; 

It may have told how some poor wretch had slipped 
His spirit to the realm of godless time; 

It may have brought a comfort strange, sublime, 
Or been a witless fool’s mere verbal mask; 

It may have marked an exploit’s valiant prime— 
But no more drastic solace could one ask! 


Yet whether it was soft or calm or loud, 
It caught a living moment by surprise 

When something from within peeped through its shroud 
And grasped a fleeting, but a glorious prize! 











WHY WE ARE AT WAR* 
By Ouin DANTZLER WANNAMAKER 


Prior to the swift events of midsummer, 1$!* which 
brought upon Europe the present unexampled catastrophe, 
three influences operative in American consciousness con- 
trolled our foreign policy, and any one of these influences 
seemed potent enough to keep us permanently aloof from 
European conflicts. First, we were a peace-loving nation; 
secondly, we adhered firmly to the Monroe doctrine, and to 
its corollary, which chances to antedate it historically— 
Washington’s advice against European’ entanglements; 
thirdly, we were in a state of almost perfect mental neu- 
trality as regards the great European Powers. 

As a peace-loving nation, we had played a leading role 
in the endeavor to substitute the rule of reason for the rule 
of the bayonet in international relations, and our people 
were by no means entirely disillusioned as to the possibil- 
ities of this hopeful human movement. Rather, we looked 
forward optimistically to a time when war would become 
obsolete as a method for settling controversies among na- 
tions of civilized mankind. 

The Monroe doctrine had been the means whereby we had 
guaranteed for nearly a century the independence of the 
weaker republics of the Americas; and we were not at all 
inclined to abandon this policy or to substitute another in 
its place. Rea:izing that any interference on our part in 
European alfairs would greatly weaken the force of our 
veto upon attempted European aggression on this side of 
the Atlantic, we had steadfastly refrained from such inter- 
ference even when the sympathies of the nation had been 
harrowed by repeated outrages of the Turks against tke 





*By special arrangement, this article is published simultaneously 
in The Texas Review and The South Atlantic Quarterly. 
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Armenians, and when no European Power dared tw inter- 
vene because of the peril of disturbing the balence of power. 
Our elash witr Spain would never have occurred hal Cuba 
been nearer to Europe than to America; indeed. it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether we would have been drawn into 
an offensive war against a European nation, with the risk 
of entanglements in that net of the balance of power, even 
in defence of a helpless American people, had not the spec- 
tacular sinking of the Maine fired the sudden passion of the 
population and forced the administration into war. 
Lastly, we were mentally neutral toward the various 
members of the present contending alliances. Toward mem- 
bers of each alliance we had, indeed, strong reasons for 
friendship, but also toward most of these, strong reasons 
for standing aloof. Among the Central Powers, Austria 
was to our people a belated despotism, and for a despotism 
we had strong sentiments of disapproval. But, in the op- 
posing group, Austria was balanced by Russia. We had be- 
friended even an Asiatic Power against Russia in her latest 
war, and still more recently we had severed important treaty 
relations with Russia as a measure of our disapproba- 
tion of her policy toward the Jews. We remembered Ger- 
many’s attitude of menace in our war with Spain, and 
entertained substantial suspicions concerning her feelings 
toward us as a Great Power; but this resentment was neu- 
tralized by our longstanding grievances against Great 
Britain. Many of our people were as persistent in keeping 
these ancient grievances to the fore as if George III were 
still on the throne and our American liberties had not yet 
outgrown danger through British contrivance. Though we 
detested the Turkish regime in Europe, we felt more na- 
tional concern as to the policies of Japan in the Orient. 
Finally, as to France, it will certainly be admitted that our 
present pro-Gallic fervor is a birth out of the splendid he- 
roism of the French during this war. Before this display 
had stirred our hearts, we had grown very cool in any en- 
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thusiasm felt by our ancestors concerning the debt we owed 
France for our own liberties. 

To understand why these three potent restraining influ- 
ences have given way before an almost universal national 
impulse which has uprooted our national traditions and 
earried us into a great European conflict, we must note 
first of all the gradualness of this revolution in foreign pol- 
icy. By this route shall we come also to a right analysis 
of our controversy with Germany. 

During the diplomatic exchanges preliminary to the out- 
break of hostilities, and still more clearly during the first 
weeks of the war, American sympathies began to range 
themselves somewhat on the side of the Entente Allies. Yet 
the nation as a whole still felt that this conflict was no con- 
cern of ours. Indeed, so undiscriminating were our com- 
ments upon the nations involved that some of our more 
discerning writers felt called upon to rebuke us sharply for 
failing to separate the aggressors from those suffering ag- 
gression. No statesman, however magnetic and influential, 
eould have led America into the war during its first six 
months. Our present national impulse is the result of the 
growth of more than two years. 

Moreover, it is not the reaction to the climax of a series 
of insults and injuries done to ourselves. Germany and her 
allies have not been alone in giving offence to our people. 
Some of us besides those of German descent have been re- 
sentful of British interference with our commerce and our 
mails; have declared the British blockade utterly illegal 
and the British blacklist an outrage. Moreover, as regards 
Germany’s violations of our rights, we have in each case 
lived down our resentment, latterly our indignation and 
horror, and have taken no single step in the heat of pas- 
sion. The breach in diplomatic relations was a deliberate 
step forced upon us by the logic of events, and the declara- 
tion of a state of war followed just as inevitably from events 
subsequent to the breach. It is in complete calmness of 
judgment that the President has become convinced of the 
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moral impossibility of any other policy than one of war in 
conjunction with the Entente against Germany. In this 
ealmly adopted conviction the President has been steadily 
supported by the people, whose conviction of the moral ne- 
cessity of war has ripened in like gradual manner. 

But it is important for an understanding of this crisis 
that we remember, not only, that we have acted with com- 
mendable patience, but also that we have not determined 
upon war merely to vindicate our national rights, much less 
to exact penalties for past injuries. There might be an 
element of cowardice in attacking Germany under the 
present circumstances were our cause for war merely na- 
tional. There is no such unworthy element in determining 
upon war on motives elevated above the assertion of national 
rights or revenge for national injuries. Such are certainly 
our motives at this time. Whatever may be the sentiment 
among the least thoughful of the population, our leaders 
are certainly actuated by no spirit of reprisal. In reality 
our people have become inured to the injuries we have suf- 
fered at the hands of Germany. Our own wrongs have 
come to seem to us insignificant by comparison with the 
unutterable woes of all other nations engulfed in this war. 
Infringement of our own rights has brought home to us 
rather the sufferings which other nations have borne at the 
hands of Germany, and has furnished the precise occasion 
needed to convince only the most idealistic peace advocates 
among us that continued neutrality is a moral impossibility. 
The conviction of the American people, which has drawn us 
into the world conflict, is the solemn belief that civilization 
is at stake; that civilization is incompatible with a victory 
of the Prussian regime. It is upon this belief that we have 
entered the war. 

To explain the present state of the American national 
mind, it is, fortunately, unnecessary to assess the blame for 
the origin of the war. If such an analysis were the basis for 
our decision, we should be acting upon very uncertain 
ground. But we are willing to leave to future historians 
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the unravelling of all the tangled threads of diplomacy and 
intrigue and misunderstanding which is directly and indi- 
rectly responsible for the terrible havoe of a world war. 
However strongly inclined many of us may be to attribute 
a major share of this terrible responsibility to Germany, 
that judgment of responsibility would not have heen suf- 
ficient in itself to call our people to arms against one of the 
European combatants. We are convinced that civilization 
is imperiled by Germany, but not merely nor even mainly 
on the ground that we believe Germany chiefly is respon- 
sible for the outbreak of war. That civilization is imperiled 
by Germany we have been fully convinced by Germany 
herself since the outbreak of the war through the methods 
she has adopted in its prosecution. We have no hesitancy 
whatever in adjudging German methods in war as a blow 
at the very vitals of all international law, a deadly attack 
upon all humane relationships among nations. 

For Germany has based her conduct of the war upon a 
principle disruptive and destructive of all moral law in the 
intercourse of peoples: the abhorrent principle that mili- 
tary necessity justifies any measure against an enemy. The 
victory of Germany would mean the establishment of this 
principle as a recognized element in international law—if 
there should remain indeed any international law. No nation 
could, thenceforth, protest against warfare waged upon that 
principle. All that portion of international law which seeks 
to govern the conduct of belligerents toward their enemies 
and toward neutrals would have been abrogated by the will 
and the might of Germany, and future wars would be con- 
ducted according solely to the will and the might of the 
contending nations. Conduct of war would have become 
wholly anarchic. 

That this is true becomes evident from a moment’s re 
flection concerning the character of international law. This 
is merely a body of principles tacitly, or sometimes express- 
ly, accepted by civilized nations—promulgated hy no parlia- 
ment, interpreted by no court, enforced by no police. Upon 
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so flimsy a structure rests the infinitely precious fabric of 
modern civilization. Let any great Power defy a principle 
of international law and wage a victorious war by reason of 
that defiance, and that principle is thereby annulled. If it 
is a principle fundamental and basic, then its abrogation 
by the might of a great nation may involve the annulment 
of almost all international law, and the reversion of inter- 
national conduct to the basis of the ages of barbarism. For 
this flimsy structure of international law is held intact by 
no bonds save the sense of mutual good faith and a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind. If a great Power 
scorns the opinions of mankind, and so acts that its good 
faith can no longer be relied upon, then no one but a simple- 
ton will continue to entrust the safety of his nation to any 
other protection than sheer fighting power. A German vic- 
tory in the present war would be, in this manner, the annul- 
ment of vital factors in international law, the serious impair- 
ment of the whole structure of such law, and the enforce- 
ment upon all free peoples of immediate preparation for 
self-defensive war based upon the present German methods. 

Profoundly convinced of the justice of this view of the 
present world cataclysm, we have been compelled to enter 
the great war: to refrain from sharing in the conflict would 
be high treason to the cause of human liberty. A solemn 
obligation has been thrust upon us: we must exert all our 
national power and shrink back from no sacrifice, however 
appalling, in order that the world may not revert to lawless- 
ness; that the world may be saved for free peoples. 

Will history uphold us in our view of this supreme crisis? 
If in the eyes of the German General Staff military neces- 
sity is supreme over every other consideration in the con- 
duct of war, then history will certainly not adjudge us to 
have overestimated the peril to civilization involved in a 
German victory. Victory thus achieved would mean the en- 
thronement in the world of brute force. Is, then, this terrible 
charge against the military leaders of Germany borne out 
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by the facts? Consider certain crucial details in the his- 
tery of the conflict. 

Germany began the war with the invasion of Belgium, and 
her official explaration of the violation of the neutrality 
of Belgium, guararteed by her together with other Powers, 
was the plea of military necessity: she must strike her en- 
emi:'s sinuyly before they could combine against her. Having 
once for all sacrificed the national rights of Belgium to the 
god of German necessities, the General Staff has consist- 
ently followed the same principle throughout in the con- 
duct of affairs in Belgium. Invaded of necessity, Belgium 
must of necessity be held. In order that it might be held 
with the least peril to the invading army, the population 
must be overawed and terrorized. Hence a few shots by 
snipers in the city of Louvain was followed by the burning 
of the historic city. (To weigh the meaning of the principle 
of military necessity, contrast the conduct of the American 
expeditionary force when snipers fired upon it for several 
days in Vera Cruz.) Necessity has dictated from the be- 
ginning the harshest treatment to civilians in Belgium. 
Necessity, perfectly and consistently logical, has revived 
practices from earlier ages and fined enormously cities in 
Belgium which were not utterly subservient to German au- 
thority. Military necessity—the necessity of holding pris- 
oners with the least diffieulty—dictated directly from Berlin 
the execution of an English Red Cross nurse on the charge 
of aiding a few Belgian wounded prisoners to escape. As 
necessity has grown more and more pressing, the action of 
the German regime has grown more and more severe, until 
it has culminated in the forced deportation of many thous- 
ands of able-bodied Belgians into Germany to be employed 
in labor in order that Germans might be released for the 
battle front. It is not necessary to charge Germany with 
the use of these Belgians in the digging of trenches or other 
directly military duties. The manner in which they were 
assembled and taken away from their country and their fam- 
ilies was in keeping with the principle to which appeal 
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was probably though not publicly made in justification of 
the measure. Scenes were enacted all over prostrate Bel- 
gium which cause the hearts of all humane men to bleed. 
This measure dictated hy military necessity is a revival of 
slavery in a form utterly revolting to human nature. 

The same abhorrent doctrine, with the same abhorrent re- 
sults, has obviously been invoked by Germany in her meth- 
ods of warfare on land, by sea, and from the air. Her navy 
has done little else than to bombard defenseless towns along 
the east coast of England under cover of darkness, hurling 
explosive shells into these sleeping towns, not in the ex- 
pectation of any direct military result, but solely to terror- 
ize the population. The logie of this procedure is simple 
and flawless; it was necessary that Germany win the war; 
to terrorize England might break the spirit of the English, 
keep many soldiers out of France, and hasten the end of 
hostilities. Therefore she adopted the policy of bombard- 
ing sleeping towns at night. In the same spirit of thorough 
adherence to the logie of her foundation principle, she has 
sent her great galleons of the air to drop tons of explosives 
on sleeping cities, regardless of the impossibility of se- 
lecting for destruction only objects of a military character 
and regardless of the slaughter of women and children by 
this method of warfare. The cessation of Zeppelin attacks 
upon England was not the indication of a change of heart 
on the part of the General Staff. This barbarous method 
of fighting ceased to be a military necessity as soon as the 
returns proved less than the expenditures. The method 
failed and was abandoned. Human considerations did not 
enter into the question. 

The same principle, no doubt, completely justified in the 
eyes of Germany’s military chieftains the use of poisonous 
gases in trench warfare. It was necessary that Germany 
drive her enemies out of their trenches or kill them there. 
Poisonous gases were believed likely to prove effectual to 
this end, provided the wind would blow right. Doubtless 
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unser Gott would see to it that the wind did mostly blow 
right! 

That Germany has not seen a new light or abandoned the 
doctrine of military necessity is demonstrated by the con- 
dition of French territory recently evacuated by her 
armies. Our ambassador to France testifies, after a hun- 
dred-mile trip through this part of France, that probably 
no army ever devastated territory so utterly as the German 
army devastated this region of France in this Christian 
year, 1917. Not only were towns and villages dynamited, 
burned, and leveled with the ground: this might conceiv- 
ably be palliated as the defensive measure of a retreating 
army. But self-defense has extended its plea to very great 
lengths when it dictates the cutting down of all the orchards 
of the region, orchards that will require thirty or forty 
years to grow again. Surely the world cannot allow the 
military necessity of being able to see one’s enemy from the 
sky in summer to justify the destruction of the source of 
food for a whole unborn generation of babies. Was the 
cutting of the orchards really ordered for that purpose, or 
to impress upon France for the future the dire penalty of 
rousing the wrath of the Germans? And what explanation 
ean be offered for the removal of the population of many 
towns and villages into Germany? If it was to spare these 
people from the peril of the artillery when their ruined vil- 
lages should fall between the retreating and the pursuing 
armies, why, then, did the German army carefully leave 
behind every mother with a child under fifteen years of age? 
As to the charges of brutal treatment of women during the 
German occupation of these French towns—charges made 
by eminently respectable persons—we prefer to await a 
ealmer time before determining whether military necessity 
actually produced this conduct as one of its by-products. 
One must, however, be pardoned for remembering in this 
connection the words of farewell addressed by the Kaiser 
seventeen years ago to his troops embarking for China to 
relieve the legations beleagured in Peking by the Boxers. 
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When German troops on this expedition, after the success- 
ful rescue of the legation, made raids into the surrounding 
countryside and terrorized the villages, treating with name- 
less brutality helpless Chinese women, they were but living 
up to the spirit of their sublime sovereign’s command. He 
had ordered them to show no mercy, to grant no quarter, 
so to impress with dread the Chinese that no Chinaman for 
half a century would dare to look even sidewise into the 
face of a German. One of the characteristics of the prin- 
eiple of military necessity is its far-sightedness. 

The clash between Germany and the United States has 
arisen out of Germany’s conduct of her submarine warfare, 
and it is just here that the principle of military necessity 
as applied by the General Staff has reached its climax. For 
the sea is the highway of all nations, and the abrogation of 
the laws of sea warfare strikes directly at the liberties of all 
nations alike. Whatever may be said against the sort of 
blockade which England has enforced against Germany, two 
things can be said in its favor: it is legal, according to pre- 
cedent; and its enforcement has not caused the sinking of 
a single ship or the sacrifice of a single life. The German 
blockade, on the other hand, is new to warfare, and its en- 
forcement necessitates the sinking of inconceivable values 
in ships, and the destruction of unimaginable quantities of 
merchandise sorely needed by the human race. It involves 
also the reckless sacrifice of human lives, of belligerents 
and neutrals alike. It may be compared—to place great and 
small together for the moment—with the use of unrestricted 
violence by striking laborers. No matter what the merits 
of their case, nor what the exasperation they have suffered 
at the hands of capital, the public cannot permit the strik- 
ing laborers to destroy vast quantities of useful commodi- 
ties, much less to kill recklessly many innocent citizens. 
On the score of the impoverishment of the world alone, even 
were human life not savagely taken, the German use of the 
submarine could not be tolerated by mankind. But, based 
upon the principle that military necessity justifies any 
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measure effectual against an enemy, it knows no limit in its 
horror and brutality. It abrogates every consideration of a 
human and moral nature. It does not merely keep back 
food from the enemy, until he shall suecumb and surrender; 
it destroys the food of the human race, and slays the inno- 
cent at sea. 

What will be the result of the operation of this principle 
of military necessity if Germany is victorious through her 
submarine warfare? Every free nation must forthwith build 
a vast fleet of submarines, and must train thousands of its 
young men ‘to become expert assassins at sea. For no na- 
tion could be otherwise assured of its ability to maintain 
its independence. No solemn guarantee against the future 
use of the submarine to destroy neutral commerce and neu- 
tral lives would avail to assure the world, for Germany 
would be the dominant power, and she would have become 
dominant by reason of the setting aside of a solemn treaty 
and the violation of solemn articles of international law. 
No restriction could any longer be placed upon the use of 
the submarine or any other still more inhuman contrivance 
of science for the destruction of life. Eternal vigilance 
would, indeed, have become, in a direful sense, the price 
of liberty. Every nation would, of necessity, arm to the 
teeth. 

Let it be repeated, then, as the thesis of this paper, that 
we are about to combat with all our material and human 
resources and at any sacrifice Germany’s use of the subma- 
rine, not because the submarine has been responsible for the 
loss of American lives, much less because it has defied our 
national rights. We might conceivably refrain from war 
over a question fundamental to present national rights and 
over the loss of a certain number of American lives, inci- 
dental as these things might seem to the vast sweep of this 
world war. But we cannot refrain from war when we see 
that to do so would be clearly to betray the rights of un- 
born generations of children and the sacred future of the 
human race. We cannot consent to see other Dark Ages 
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settle down over the world. If the addition of our power 
and our sacrifice to those of the Entente Allies can prevent 
such a catastrophe, the race shall not wait for a hundred 
vears to restore even the imperfect civilization uf the year 
1914. Germany herself has wholly convinced us that at this 
juncture the Allies are the custodians of the happiness of 
mankind, and that the German General Staff is the enemy of 
the human race. We enter the war in behalf of humanity. 

We are not, then, seeking to inflict punishment for of- 
fences done either to ourselves or to others. Least of all 
do we desire to do hurt permanently to the German popula- 
tion. Our eyes are not upon the past, but upon the future, 
and what we seek is the assurance that such crimes against 
humanity shall not soon be repeated, or ever repeated, if 
this ean be prevented. We seek to establish foundations 
for a lasting peace. We, together with all men, look far be- 
yond the determining of just penalties against guilty men 
or governments for the horrors of this present war, toward 
some plan whereby humanity shall be freed wholly from the 
inenbus of war. Should our great republie and the free 
peoples of Europe, after immeasurable sacrifices in treas- 
ure and blood and at the cost of unimaginable human suf- 
fering, yet fail to lay the foundations for a century of peace 
and for the gradual complete abolishment of war, this strug- 
gle will have proven only a vast tragedy, a Calvary of the 
race with no redemption as its purchase for the world. 
Apart from the earnest prosecution of our share of the war, 
we must focus attention upon the ultimate objective: the 
end of war. 

What hope is there of so great an achievement? Have we 
any means adequate to such an end? 

First, as to the means. It has become evident to all men 
that universal peace can never be attained otherwise than 
through some form of universal police, ready and able to 
earry into effect the decrees of a concert of people. No mat- 
ter how severely Germany may be defeated, such a league 
will be sorely needed after this war.. So virile and so deter- 
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mined a people can never be permanently crushed—and to 
crush the population of Germany would be a great injury 
to the world. Defeat in this war will leave rankling, wounds 
to serve the military party in Germany and furnish a rally- 
ing ery for preparation for future revenge. A prepared 
Germany will again mean a prepared Europe, and this time 
a prepared America as well. To prevent the waste of billions 
of dollars in constantly increasing military preparation, and 
to give such a sense of security as will enable nations to go 
about their normal activities, and to devote their wealth 
and energies to sorely needed internal reforms, to humanize 
government and society, it is essential that a league be or- 
ganized strong enough to enforce the human demands for 
peace. No other remedy for the horrors of militarism has 
been proposed which bears the stamp of practicality. A 
league of nations must prepare to wage war against war 
if the nations are to be diverted from waging wars against 
one another. No matter how great the difficulties involved, 
no matter how conflicting the national interests to be har- 
monized, no matter what terrible risks we run in assuming 
a full share in the effort to realize this dream of world 
peace, the dream is so essential of realization for the future 
of the race that we niust not hesitate to take the great ad- 
venture for its sake. 

Cannot the present group of democratic peoples be made 
into such a league? Whether Germany should be welcomed 
into its membership or not will depend upon the form of 
government controlling Germany at the close of the war; 
but, with or without Germany, cannot the peace of the world 
be insured by England, France, Russia, Japan, Italy, and 
the United States? It appears most unlikely that wnolly 
economic and commercial considerations will arise of suf- 
ficient moment to cause a rupture among these powers. If 
one of the cardinal principles in the constitution of the 
league shall be the just treatment of small or backward 
peoples, then aggressions by any one of these powers upon 
a weaker nation would be the cause, not for a rupture be- 
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tween the power and some other power, but between that 
power and the whole league. In other words, the police 
force of the league would be ealled out to enforce just 
treatment of the weaker nation. The sole obstacle that 
could prevent the cooperation of this great group of nations 
in a harmonious league would be the unsatisfied desire of 
some one or more of their number for space on the surface 
of the earth, in which to expand. Japan might well con- 
sider the influence of the league far from impartial if it 
operated to confirm Britain in her vast holdings in all quar- 
ters of the globe while Japan, aspiring to the position of 
the Britain of the Orient, is restricted to a territory inade- 
quate for her population. Some adjustments would have 
to be made to give to the nations constituting the league a 
sense of justice and of mutuality in the peace guarantees of 
the organization of powers. But surely, for so great an end, 
the nations can discover and will make such adjustments. 
If such a league were assured, could the Atnes consent 
to end the war with autocracy still regnant in Germany? 
Such a policy would be inviting disaster to the league. If 
Germany were outside the league, her endeavor for the 
coming half century would be to disrupt the league, and 
her activities would most probably sueceed in sowing fatal 
discord in its ranks. The permanent functioning of the 
league may very well be expected if it can be made to fune- 
tion for fifty years, but discord sown among the members 
during the first half century might well prove the destrue- 
tion of the league and the postponement of world peace for 
another century. A Germany outside the league must be 
democratic. But a democratic Germany outside the league 
would be an anomaly, and to insist upon a democratic Ger- 
many as a condition precedent to ending this war would 
be doubly to guarantee the firm establishment of the league. 
It would be to remove from the governments of the world 
an autocratic trouble-maker, and to avoid alienating the 
German people from the objects of the league. The Hohen- 
zolicrns must go, and they must have no successors. 
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But, after all, what we have called the ultimate objective 
of our entry into the war is only a means to a more vital 
end. The utmost that can be accomplished by even an 
ideally effective league for peace will be to give to every 
nation the opportunity to bring freedom to realization among 
its own people. In all nations there are plague spots on 
the body of civilization. With an assured peace we shall 
merely have freed ourselves from outside engrossments in 
order that we may deal earnestly with these foul blemishes 
upon civic and national life. Pressing problems confront 
every nation. Pressing problems confront us. Radical re- 
construction in economic and social conditions is the lowest 
price at which we shall ever purchase true freedom; free- 
dom for all men within our borders, freedom for all women, 
freedom for all children. We are very far from actualizing 
that doctrine we hold theoretically so dear: for all men life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. To very many of our 
people we have insured at least only life, without liberty 
and with no chance whatever for the pursuit of happiness. 
For many others we have not even insured life itself. Our 
hope is that the league for peace, like the great dykes of 
Holland, may keep back from every nation the engulfing 
tides of war, in order that every nation, behind that secure 
and permanent rampart, may develop true freedom for 
every citizen, and thus at length a true union of hearts for 
all the people. 








IN THE LAND OF ROMANCE 
By DupLey MILES 


The mountaineers of North Carolina and Tennessee did 
not know what to make of us. They would gaze approv- 
ingly at Jim, our dapple bay. They would look curiously 
at our light, covered wagon. They would glance at the 
strange blue flannel] shirt of my companion marching super- 
ciliously ahead. They would stare at me trudging along in 
the rear, clad also in that blue flannel shirt foreign to all 
sartorial customs of the region, and wearing a Panama hat 
still more foreign except for its tattered openings. But they 
eould not make us out. 

One warm noon in Carolina a boy of twelve, very uncom- 
fortable in his Sunday spruceness, inquired eagerly from a 
gateway whether we had a ‘‘show.’’ My negative did not 
dash his hopes. He followed us up the road, although clouds 
in the east and a freshening breeze threatened the daily 
downpour of rain. He watched us unharness Jim and feed 
him of corn and hay from the mysterious depths of the 
wagon. From the respectful but convenient vantage point 
of a bank, he likewise watched us extract honey and butter 
and bread from a magic box at the rear, lay them upon the 
lush grass at his feet, pour milk from a glistening Thermos 
bottle, and attack greedily this simple but abundant fare. 
He watched patiently, but always with the hungry hope that 
these preliminaries, necessary, perhaps, but unduly pro- 
longed, would give place to the marvel of our picture show. 
Such a wonder had indeed visited a neighboring settlement 
some weeks before, and the rumor of it had been bruited 
abroad. Certainly, our outlandish outfit must carry those 
miraculous visions. Even when we packed up, and har- 
nessed Jim, and moved relentlessly into the more fortunate 
beyond, he gazed sadly after us with yearning in his eyes. 
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An interpretation more in keeping with the locality was 
forced on us one evening in East Tennessee. We had driven 
for a mile through a settlement (always in the mountains it 
is settlement) to a spring in a grove of white pines. We had 
passed two groups of young men in all the agony of store- 
bought clothes, for Ripshin was to gather then and there 
her beauty and her chivalry at an ice cream ‘‘sociable’’—the 
solitary instance of an entertainment that we met in all our 
journeyings in the Carolina and Tennessee mountains. My 
companion had barely coaxed the camp-fire to blaze, and I[ 
was still removing the tent and cots from the wagon, when 
up rode a committee of two. The bolder one, with thews to 
throw the world and a face ruddy with uncommon health, 
inquired if we had any medicine. It developed that he felt 
the need of some fortifying spirits to sustain him through 
the ordeal of the evening. Why should a covered wagon be 
traveling through the mountains and why should men be 
camping in the ‘‘laurel’’ if not to dispense the blessings of 
some moonshine still? He became importunate. He became 
prodigal. He offered the extraordinary sum of a dollar for 
a pint of the precious inspiration. My asseverations that we 
possessed not a drop, reiterated though they were, he at- 
tributed solely to a wholesome fear of the chain-gang. 

When night had quite shut us out from the curious and I 
was busy fastening the stay ropes of the tent to rhododendron 
bushes, I heard the spokesman’s anxious voice again. There 
he was in the flickering glow of the camp-fire, appealing to 
my companion’s sense of humanity on this momentous even- 
ing. He admitted that heightened eloquence was necessary 
to impress the fair sex, but he alleged the merciless cruelty 
of the judge. Voluble were the pledges of death-like secrecy. 
Indeed, it was only when I moved into the circle of the fire- 
light that they desisted from these pathetic petitions. 

We were eating our boiled chicken and rice nearly half an 
hour later when the diplomat of the country round came 
picking his way through the darkness over crackling cones 
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and through swishing laurel bushes. With fair and bland- 
ishing words he assured us of unfathomable silence, avowed 
an instinctive sympathy with the persecuted activities of the 
‘*blockader’’, and deprecated the implacable sternness of the 
law. He, too, at length, withdrew with sorrowful reluctance 
into the gloom, but I am well persuaded that he and his 
companion swains still wander in a hopeless maze seeking a 
clue to our conduct. 


* * * 


Yet even in that least known part of the country, when 
lunch was spread under a giant white oak and my camera 
gleamed on its tripod, loitering natives would enthusiastically 
reply to our explanation with: ‘‘That’s what I’ve always 
wanted to do!’’ Only it was obvious that none of them 
had ever done anything of the kind. Perhaps that’s partly 
why these enthusiasts would accept a camp stool and regale 
us with the condition of the crops, the state of the roads, or 
the prospects of fishing. In the evening they wouid linger 
long after supper was prepared, looking curiously at the 
enameled vessels, at the tent and cot and blankets and pon- 
chos, and at our eating. When it was manifest that we were 
ready for sleep they would remark dispassionately: 
‘*You’uns is fixed up mighty fine,’’ and leave us to the 
antiphonal chorus of the katydids. 

There was always, however, in their bearing and words a 
veiled wonder at the vagaries of the ‘‘furriner’’, for the 
mountaineer feels little of the lure of the mountains. They 
are to him commonplace companions. Those that lift their 
heads majestically into the clouds, to be sure, bear names 
expressive of homage and affection, as Grandfather and Big 
Smoky and White Face. Though Grandfather’s solitary 
eminence has drawn many pilgrims from distant states and 
populous cities, their enthusiasm has roused few natives to 
share the commanding views from the top. Roan Mountain 
for years bore on its crest General Wilder’s spacious hotel 
**Cloudland’’, which piqued the curiosity of various denizens 
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of the valleys and coves. But only the dweller in distant 
towns tells of the view of ‘five states to be gained from the 
High Knob. Only a person so irretrievably sophisticated 
as to make maps of the region speaks with pride of the seven 
states that may be fitfully glimpsed on exceptionally clear 
days. A venturesome farmer may ascend it at times to drive 
thither his stock, but he will speak of the natural ‘‘bald’’ and 
its luxuriant grass, high as your waist, the best meadow in 
the world,—not of the visions of misty beauty that undulate 
in every direction in all the tender shades of blue and gray. 

Thus, no native mountaineer has ever heard of Mt. Guyot. 
Under the name of Big Smoky, the giant of the range, it 
does arouse a faint glimmer of local pride. Yet few natives 
have ever ascended it. No balds tempt the stockman. He 
may drive cattle by the dozen into the Balsams and camp out 
for months on The Ledge, but to talk of climbing Big Smoky 
calls forth a look of pitying contempt. Why should one 
toil up those rocky slopes, saw one’s shoes on blackberry 
brambles and green briers, and snag one’s clothing or pierce 
one’s flesh on the spear-like limbs of dead and prostrate 
balsam firs? To travel about the country in order to ascend 
Mitchell, and Sharp Top, and Hanging Rock—‘‘ Well, it 
*pears like these Noo Yo’kuhs ain’t so all-fired sma’t, a’ter 
all!”’ 

Similarly, to watch the delicate wisps of fog that arise in 
the morning and float up like wraiths across the dark green 
face of the mountain before you, or to gaze at the approach- 
ing drift of rain as it blots out the distant jagged fringe of 
balsams against the sky, marches across the bluish valley, 
rushes impetuously through the sounding woods on the ridge 
above your camp, and dashes with a swish and a swirl across 
the yellow green of the mountain pasture—to comment on 
this and the drumming of the drops on the tent or the patter 
of the steady shower, classes one with the herons that are all 
too common in those steep solitudes. 

Yet this same undemonstrative mountaineer transported 
to the flat prospects of the valley, pines for the wild, shut-in 
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scenery of his native cove, the keen air and the crystal cold 
water of his ancestral home. One evening we camped early 
on a level lot of grass by a tinkling runnel. Our fire of chest- 
nut was still a erackling blaze when a lank figure under a 
bag of apples paused on the road above. He recognized the 
army cot of my companion. He had been in the army once, 
had enlisted to serve in Cuba, but had been sent to the Philip- 
pines, and had then reenlisted for service in various parts 
of the states. He had the world before him where to choose— 
he returned to those wooded heights. ‘‘The air everywhere 
is different from these mountainous regions’’, he declared, 
‘‘and the water never tasted right.’’ 
~ - > 

One would think that the mountaineer must, in his dumb 
way, drink some pleasure from the nature about him. Flow- 
ers are sprinkled around him with lavish hand as the seasons 
wax and wane. Even in the full blow of summer, in July 
and August, the meadows are gay with black-eyed Susans 
and ecoreopsis. Milkweed and self-heal wage an unequal 
struggle with their towering neighbors, Joe Pye weed, bone- 
set, and ironweed. But most gorgeous of all are the lilies,— 
the day lily and the wood lily and the joyous Turk’s-cap, 
drooping its flaming head from a slender stem and greeting 
one across the fields with a rich and cheering ery. Yet often 
the hillside farmer cannot call these miracles by name, will 
protest, trying to be polite, that all he knows about them is 
that they are weeds; indeed, he is often unable to distinguish 
between ladies’ thumb and common smartweed. The road- 
side is set star-like with the delicate blue-bell, and fringed 
loosestrife, and virgin’s bower, or the woods may be brilliant 
with the fire-pink, known only as cateh-fly, and with bee- 
balm, known by the unpoetic cognomen of red horse-mint, 
and with sprays of Indian paint brush. Yet the native 
drives by, oblivious to this display, and would not restrain a 
smile for the grown man who paused to pluck the pale mon- 
key-flower or the gorgeous yellow and spotted touch-me-nots. 
He would inevitably laugh behind your back if you ventured 
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into the ooze for a yellow or purple fringed orchis, even 
though it were ten times more glorious than any displayed 
in a florist’s window. But ginseng, universally known as 
‘‘sang’’, the root of which brings from seven to nine dollars 
a pound, he would detect in a moment. 

The trees, the virgin forests of valley and range, on the 
other hand are an uneseapable presence. Not only do they 
fill the whole landseape, but on those slopes grow more differ- 
ent varieties than in any other section of the country. As 
you mount from the sultry river bottoms to the chill air of 
the crests, you pass through the vegetation of successive lati- 
tudes until you arrive at our northern boundaries, and strug- 
gle through unbroken forests of balsam fir. Variety is the 
unforgetable delight of traveling in the mountains. During 
the whole morning you may eross and recross the broad and 
limpid waters of a brook, watching the ripples flee away on 
the pebbly bottom. On every hand will be sycamore bushes, 
hardly taller than your head, with leaves of stupendous size 
fluttering from every shoot. Coppices, thickets, little wilder- 
nesses of sycamore stretch along the winding reaches of that 
brook, the glint of white boles greeting you at every turn. 
In the afternoon in some fastness unvisited of the luberman, 
you will find the long, graceful cone of the the white pine, 
the fringes of needles making a lace-like canopy against the 
sky. Once we found some pines that towered, slender and 
arrowy, for a hundred and fifty feet to a commanding height 
above the forest roof. The giant yellow poplars, rising for 
forty feet without branch or twig, often stand like cathedral 
columns in the dim recesses of the woods. The mighty chest- 
nut covers whole mountain sides, impressive when you see 
the uninterrupted suecession of rough and ridged trunks, 
beautiful if you gaze at the opposite mountain white with 
the million aments of the myriad branches. But the glory 
of the mountains is the laurel and the rhododendron. Their 
floods of pink and white blossoms inundate the hills and 
coves with untold wealth of color. No region so glows with 
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beauty as the Carolina mountains when the ‘‘mountain 
laurel’’ is abloom. 

These and numberless others the mountaineer knows. He 
knows them in the impenetrable foliage of summer. He knows 
them in the bleak nudity of winter. He knows the color of the 
wood. He knows the kind of fire it will make and whether it is 
good for a plough handle. Yet he cannot usually distinguish a 
sugar maple from a mountain maple, and the red oak and 
the scarlet are all one to him. The majestic sweep of a 
black walnut soaring in the sunshine high above an ancient 
tub mill, the delicate white sprays on top of the sourwood 
tree, or the rich gradations of green in the precipitous side 
of the mountain that fronts one through the crystal morning 
light—these visions call forth in his breast no answering 
thrill. The enveloping profusion of nature bears to him no 
ministration of beauty. 

e oe e 

Still, he is quite content with his retreat. He seldom goes 
far from home. In court week he may ride to the county 
seat to see who’s sent to the chain gang and whether the 
‘*jedge’’ is hard. But he cannot give you any certain in- 
formation of the road ten miles away, and the chances are 
that he cannot even approximate the distance. He declares 
it is two miles to Slabtown. You jolt along for eight miles 
before drawing up in front of the blacksmith shop. His 
wife has heard of Slabtown, but she ‘‘ain’t nevuh been thar.”’ 
You are making for Lemon Gap in an effort to return to 
North Carolina. A graded road has been finished, the pride 
of the county. You are told it is five miles to the gap. You 
start immediately after lunch. You elimb, by easy ascents, 
for three or four miles in the hazy afternoon sunshine, get- 
ting more and more spacious glimpses from the eminence of 
Round Mountain. You reach a plateau. The exhiliration 
convinees you that you have come to the top. You batten 
upon the luscious huckleberries hanging over the roadside. 
You meet a tattered man out at the toes, carrying a two-gallon 
bucket heaped for home. He calmly informs you that you 
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have now reached the end of the graded road and that from 
now on the way is both steep and rocky. ‘‘Yes, boys,’’ he 
reiterates, with sympathetic earnestness, ‘‘you still got fo’ 
miles to go.”’ 

His estimate is more than justified. The road becomes s6 
steep and the rocks so large that you must set your shoulder 
to the wheel. Even then you must scotch the wagon every 
ten or twenty feet for fear Jim will get too hot. Thus you 
toil upward in the sunlight. The sun sinks. The sky black- 
ens in a trice. The thunders mutter and rumble and roar. 
The lightning flashes in your face. Your ears almost split. 
Before you can don a poncho or a rain-coat the torrent falls. 
It beats through the wagon eover. It fills the ruts. It turns 
the whole way into a rushing stream. You trudge along un- 
remittingly. When you can at length barely see, you arrive 
at a tiny mountain cabin. You go inside, thinking that per- 
haps you can put up for the night. The only light is a 
smoky lantern. Children are upon the beds and upon the 
floor. A sallow woman sits in a corner. The lanky young 
husband asks you to remain. He has no feed for the horse, 
but a dry stall is ready in the barn. The quarters are nar- 
row, but that does not give pause so much as the certainty 
of thousands of other inhabitants who would weleome you 
through the night. At a quarter after eight the rain slack- 
ens. You borrow a lantern to make your way for a mile to 
the farm of a more prosperous native. The lender has walked 
the distance often in twenty minutes. Hardly have you 
started when a worse torrent descends. You slip, and 
stumble, and flounder, and wade by the fitful and grandiose 
shadows of the lantern ahead. At half past nine you arrive, 
and without anything to eat you tumble into the dry hay in 
the barn. Yes, there are adventures to be met in traveling 
through the mountains, if you rely on native guidance. 

~*~ * * 

We smile at the mountaineer’s ignorance of the outside 

world. We pity his dumb and starved aesthetic life. We 
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are vexed by his misinformation about his own region. But 
the fact remains that the mountain people are interesting. 
They have scant intercourse to repress their crotchets or dis- 
courage their idiosynerasies. They reveal themselves with 
childlike unconsciousness. One golden noon we came to a 
limpid watering trough into which gushed a deliciously cold 
spring. Below the road was a cabin of two rooms perched 
thus high on the slope, where we purchased ten ears of corn 
for Jim and a quart of milk for ourselves. As we spread 
our feast under a beech near the trough, the hostess herself 
came up the steep path to talk to these strange sojourners in 
the land. She thereby paid us a rare honor, since she had 
for weeks been ill of a cold and had not been out of her 
house at all. Fifty she was, and short, and stout,—a rare 
figure among the wiry women of those altitudes. Twelve 
children she had borne, and now enjoyed the blessing of 
forty-three grandchildren. Many a happy hour they had 
brought her, it is true, but there was a deep feeling in her 
quiet, genile tones as she told of the death of her eldest son, 
killed by the sudden snapping of a tree which he was felling. 
Far off it had happened on a mountain which she pointed out 
across the Laurel, and when they brought him to her it 
‘* "peared like I couldn’t stan’ it fur a while!’’ she mur- 
mured with soft melancholy. When we prepared to stow 
away the remnants of our banquet in the food box, she re- 
marked in the same melancholy tone, ‘‘And you’uns Il never 
be by here again.’’ The vastness of the world she thus 
acknowledged with resignation, instead of with the stolid ae- 
ceptance of fact which makes the average mountaineer mute 
and undemonstrative. 

One Sunday morning at a late breakfast we were visited 
by the genius of East Tennessee. A frail, gaunt, weather- 
beaten figure he was, his ragged locks falling down a neck 
brown as is the ribbed sea sand. His convictions were those 
of a patriarch. The ice-cream party of the preceding even- 
ing he could in no wise approve of. I remarked that no one 
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had annoyed us. He replied quickly and proudly: ‘‘Yes, 
we have a law-abidin’ soci’ty here.’’ Drunkenness, he 
averred, was unknown, for incarceration he thought was cer- 
tain for offenders. But his chief pride was in the memories 
of the past. Stoneman’s cavalry raid had passed along that 
very road fifty years ago. He was himself in the Union 
army then. No, he did not remain to the end. He ‘‘sorter 
got sick and drapped out.’’ The rustic moralist has a past, 
but surely it is buried under so euphemistie a phrase for 
desertion. 








AARON STOCKWELL’S BOOK 
By H. M, E.uis 


The way in which Aaron Stockwell’s book came into my 
hands was this. One afternoon last winter I was calling on 
one of my faculty friends, when our conversation happened 
to drift to the subject of early American history and litera- 
ture. Finding that I was considerably interested in the 
latter field, my host at length said, ‘‘I have a book here which 
you might be interested to see.’’ Thereupon he brought me 
from his shelves the volume I have before me. It was an old 
book of poems which had come into his possession some years 
ago, at Mishicot, Wisconsin, when the private museum of a 
Mr. John Terens was dispersed after his death. I was in- 
deed interested, particularly when I discovered that it con- 
sisted in part of poems by the now obscure group of Ameri- 
ean poets who flourished in the last two decades of the 
eighteenth century, under the name of the Hartford Wits. 
I was not a little puzzled, however, because the title page 
was missing, and the name on the book was obliterated. Per- 
ceiving my curiosity, my friend, to my surprise and delight, 
immediately offered me the book if it would be of any use 
to me, since it was merely occupying space on his already 
overcrowded book shelves. After protesting no longer than 
seemed necessary for politeness, I gratefully accepted the 
gift and took it home with me. Arrived there, I at once 
sat down to figure out what it was. 

I had already suggested to my host that the book might be 
a stray copy of the first anthology of American poetry ever 
compiled, and this suspicion grew as I walked home. I was, 
however, confronted with somewhat of a puzzle, because of 
the apparent lack of help toward indentification. Here was 
an old, brown, much worn leather-bound volume containing 
three hundred pages, stained with age and use, and several 
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torn or worn away at top, bottom, or edge. The title puze, 
as I said, was missing, and the name on the back so effaced 
as to be illegible. On the third blank page remaining in front 
was written 


‘‘Aaron Stockwells 
Book Bought of 
Levi Bemis March the 26th 1800 
Price 9/d.”’ 


In another place was scribbled ‘‘Charles Stockwell Book, 
Chenning, Illinois,’’ and in a third ‘‘W. K. Cook, Apple 
River, Ill’’—the name of a town in the extreme northwest 
corner of the state, next to Wisconsin. Apparently Aaron 
Stockwell was the first owner of the book, Charles Stockwell 
perhaps his son or grandson, and Cook later possessor, before 
it became a part of the collection of Mr. Terens. In the 
back was printed the list of subscribers, after the fashion of 
most books of a century or more ago. The index was gone, 
but the name of the writers—and in most cases the dates of 
publication—accompanied the poems included. 





The task of identifying the volume, with so little evidence 
to work upon, was not so difficult as it at first seemed. The 
year of Aaron Stockwell’s purchase was 1800, which set the 
latest possible date for publication. The last dated sclection 
was July, 1791, which set the earliest possible date. The 
title on the book had originally comprised two words. The 
middle letters of both had been worn off, leaving only the 
first and last of each, thus A n P s. In 
view of the nature of the contents, it did not require much of 
a Yankee to guess the original title: American Poems. As 
to the place of publication, there was no clear evidence, but 
the list of subseribers furnished basis for a conjecture. The 
list has suffered, but some 174 names are left, including, 
perhaps, a majority of the literary worthies of America in 
the 1790’s. There are nineteen names from New York, nine 
from Boston, and eighteen from Philadelphia, though the 
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editors complained that one subscription paper, containing 
over thirty names, had not come in from the Quaker City 
in time to be printed. Ninety, however, out of the 174 
names are those of persons in Connecticut, and of these twenty- 
five, more than from any other one place, were from the com- 
paratively small town of Litchfield, in that state. The pre 
ponderance of Connecticut authors represented seemed like- 
wise to point to a Connecticut man as compiler. 

Now the first anthology of our native verse of which I 
have made mention, was published, according to Allibone an: 
other authorities, in the year 1793, under the name American 
Poems, at Litchfield, Connecticut, by Elihu H. Smith, phys- 
ician, a native of that place. If a further link was needed 
to establish complete identity, it was furnished by the words, 
‘*End of Volume I’’ at the end of the book, to match which 
Allibone informed me that the work was designed to com- 
prise several volumes, of which only the first was ever pub- 
lished. From the northwest corner of Connecticut, where 
it was published, the book had drifted probably first to south- 
eastern Vermont, where Stockwells and Bemises lived to- 
gether, then to Illinois, thence to Wisconsin, and eventually 
to Texas. 

Elihu Hubbard Smith, editor of the American Poems, was 
born September 4, 1771, in the little country town of Litch- 
field, about twenty-five miles west of Hartford, Connecticut. 
His father was Dr. Reuben Smith, a physician of high stand- 
ing, and his mother was Abigail Hubbard. As a boy he grew 
up in the beautiful hill country of Litchfield County, a con- 
tinuation of the famous Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts. 
He was a precocious child, being admitted at Yale College 
in 1783, at the age of twelve, which speaks better for him 
than it does for Yale. (It should be remembered in this con- 
nection that John Trumbull, the author of McFingal, passed 
the examination for Yale at the age of seven years and five 
months, sitting on the knee of one of his father’s friends 
while being questioned in mathematics, Greek, and Latin 
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the required subjects. The newspaper which chronicled this 
feat adds, to our relief, that ‘‘on account of his youth his 
father does not intend he shall at present continue at Col- 
lege’). Smith graduated at Yale three years later, at fifteen, 
and after graduation continued his classical studies with Dr. 
Timothy Dwight, then serving as pastor of the church at 
Greenfield Hill, in Fairfield, where Smith seems to have had 
relatives. During this time he was connected in some ¢a- 
pacity with Greenfield Academy, which was under the charge 
of Dr. Dwight. It is perhaps to be hoped that he was not 
the pedagogue deseribed in Dwight’s poem, ‘‘Greenfield Hill’’ 
(1794), in which the author, in imitation of Goldsmith, de- 
seribes the village school and its teacher: 


A grave preceptor, there, her usher stands, 

And rules, without a rod, her little bands, 

Some half-grown sprigs of learning grac’d his brow: 
Little he knew, though much he wish’d to know, 
Inchanted hung o’er Virgil’s honey’d lay, 

And smil’d, to see desipient Horace play; 

Glean’d scraps of Greek; and, curious, trac’d afar, 
Through Pope’s clear glass, the bright, Maeonian star. 
Yet oft hig students at his wisdom star’d, 

For many a student to his side repair’d, 

Surpriz’d, they heard him Dilworth’s knots untie, 
And tell, what lands beyond the Atlantic lie. 

Many his faults; his virtues small, and few; 
Some little good he did, or strove to do; 
Laborious still, he taught the early mind, 

And urg’d to manners meek, and thoughts refin’d; 
Truth he impress’d, and every virtue prais’d; 
While infant eyes, in wondering silence, gaz’d; 
The worth of time would, day by day, unfold, 

And tell them, every hour was made of gold. 
Brown Industry he lov’d; and oft declar’d 

How tardy Sloth, in life’s sad evening, far’d. 


Dr. Dwight already possessed a heavy literary reputation 
as author of the epie Conquest of Canaan, written in 1774 
and published in 1785, and from him young Smith probably 
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received an impetus in the direction of letters which in- 
fluenced his later career. 

After leaving Greenfield and Dr. Dwight, he lived the next 
few years in Philadelphia, where his father, Dr. Reuben 
Smith, was now carrying on a large practice. These years 
were spent in studying medicine in his father’s office, and in 
making friends in Philadelphia and the vicinity. His lit- 
erary career was begun at this period with the publication 
of short pieces of prose and verse in Fenno’s Gazette of the 
United States, which had recently been transplanted from 
the former capital at New York to the new one at Philadel- 
phia. The chief portion of his contribution was part of a 
fanciful correspondence conducted in sonnets and other short 
poems between ‘‘Ella’’ and ‘‘Bertha.’’ Duyekinek tells us 
that Smith’s part was signed ‘‘Ella.’’ Oddly, the corre- 
spondents seem to have taken the names used by Freneau and 
his sweetheart, Eleanor Forman, in their lyrical ‘‘corre- 
spondence’’ courtship in 1789. 

The literature produced in America from the Revolution 
to the War of 1812 was mainly the work of young college 
graduates studying for the learned professions, theology, law, 
or medicine, or by young clergymen, lawyers, or physicians 
whose practice was not yet sufficiently large to engross much 
of their time. Such young enthusiasts generally banded 
themselves into clubs whose purpose was partly literary and 
partly social, and to such a society at Philadelphia, the Belles 
Letters Club, Smith undoubtedly belonged. In particular, 
the young medical student became close friends with a young 
law student of the same age and of similar tastes, by name 
Charles Brockden Brown, later to become our first important 
novelist. The friendship of these two was one of the most 
influential factors in the development of Brown, who was 
already subject to periods of depression due to feeble health; 
and it was to be continued during their joint lives. 


In the year 1791, probably, Elihu Smith finished his study 


with his father, and started in practice for himself at 
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Wethersfield, Connecticut, where he continued for two years. 
Wethersfield adjoins Hartford on the south, and during these 
initial years of his medical career he made frequent trips 
thither, spending considerable time in the company of some 
of the Hartford wits, particularly Dr. Lemuel Hopkins, Theo- 
dore Dwight, Richard Alsop, Dr. Mason Coggsweil, and John 
Trumbull. He became an interested member of the Friendly 
Club, a literary group which included, first and last, all those 
just mentioned, and in addition Timothy Dwight, Joel Bar- 
low, and Colonel David Humphreys. The members were in 
the main Federalists in politics and conservatives generally, 
and had in the decade preeeding published jointly a suecession 
of sporadic satires in the New Haven Gazelte and Connecticut 
(now Hartford) Courant, directed against the Antifederalists 
and against radical views of various sorts. The entire series 
was gathered together and published later as The Anarchiad. 
During Elihu Smith’s residence in Wethersfield a new and 
similar series, called The Echo, was started, to which he con- 
tributed some papers, together with Hopkins, Theodore 
Dwight, Alsop, and Cogswell. 

In the summer of 1793, while resting at his old home in 
Litchfield, he made the compilation of American Poems which 
is the subject of this paper. The word ‘‘editors’’ occurs sev- 
eral times throughout the book, and it may be that Smith 
was assisted in his selection by some friend or friends, but the 
name of no one else, so far as I ean find, has ever been 
associated with it. It contains little editorial matter, is 
largely made up of the work of his personal friends, and 
could not have been a very heavy or engrossing task. It is 
important historically as the first serious attempt to gather 
a collection of representative American poems. 

The year 1793 was memorable for one of the worst of a 
series of disastrous irruptions of yellow fever which repeat- 
edly scourged the cities of New York and Philadelphia in the 
1790’s. Smith, like all other physicians, was intensely in- 
terested in this form of pestilence, with which medical science 
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seemed then wholly unable to cope, and late in 1793 or early 
in 1794 he left Connecticut and took up a practice in New 
York City. Here his energies, both literary and professional, 
were redoubled. He oceupied quarters with William John- 
son, a young and promising lawyer, who was for a long 
period reporter of the supreme court of New York. John- 
son was, like Smith, a bachelor, a native of Middletown, 
Connecticut, and a Yale graduate of 1788.* They lived in 
a genial and hospitable style in their lodgings on Pine Street, 
which soon became the headquarters of a literary coterie 
ealled after that at Hartford, the Friendly Club. The mem- 
bers of this society, besides Smith and Johnson, were Dr. 
Edward Miller and his brother, the Reverend Samuel Miller; 
Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchill—in ridieule of whom Irving 
wrote Knickerbocker’s History of New York—; James Kent, 
a lawyer, later Chief Justice of New York; William Dunlap, 
the dramatist, then manager of the New York Theatre; Wil- 
liam W. and George M. Woolsey; Anthony Bleeckcr; John 
Wells, and later Charles Brockden Brown. Of these John- 
son, Dunlap, Edward Miller, and Brown were Dr. Smith’s 
closest associates. In 1794 he produced an operatic version 
of the ballad Edwin and Angelina, which was presented, ac- 
cording to Duyckinck, with indifferent success at the John 
Street Theatre in that year. This may have been a product 
of his association with Dunlap, who was then beginning his 
long career as a playwright. Indeed, one play now listed 
as Dunlap’s—the tragedy Andre—was attributed to Smith 
for a long time after his death. The truth may be that both 
friends had a share in it. 

Professionally, too, Dr. Smith was making himself known. 
He had published, perhaps as early as 1794, a series of papers 
entitled Letters to William Buel on the Fever which Prevailed 
in New York in 1793. In 1796 he became physician to the 





*He was called by a contemporary ‘‘a man of pure and ele- 
vated character, an able lawyer, a classical scholar, a gentle- 
man, and a Christian.” 
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New York City Hospital. In the following year, together 
with Dr. Samuel Mitchill and Dr. Edward Miller, he estab- 
lished the Medical Repository, said to be the earliest scien- 
tifie journa] published in the United States. This periodical 
outlived him by many years; in it he published chiefly ar- 
ticles dealing with pestilential fevers. 

In 1797 Charles Brockden Brown, who used to make long 
pedestrian tours out of Philadelphia, paid several visits to 
his friend Smith, in New York, from which he always re- 
turned greatly heartened. In March of that year, Brown’s 
woman-suffrage tract, Alcuin, a Dialogue on the Rights of 
Women, was published at New York, with an ‘‘ Advertise- 
ment’’ by E. H. Smith. In 1798 Brown again visited New 
York, living part of the time with Smith and part with 
Dunlap, whom he also visited at the latter’s home, in Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey. This year in the society of his friends 
in New York was marked by the appearance of Brown’s 
first and perhaps his best novel, Wieland. In rapid succes- 
sion, between 1798 and 1801, he published his five other 
novels, Ormond, Arthur Mervyn (two parts), Edgar Huntly, 
Clara Howard, and Jane Talbot. After this his real work 
was done, and the remaining eight years of his life are the 
record of a losing fight with consumption and of his effort to 
keep alive a succession of magazines in competition with the 
more popular Port Folio of Joseph Dennie. 

The rest of Dr. Smith’s life may be briefly narrated. In 
1798 he wrote as a preface to an American edition of the 
works of Erasmus Darwin a Poetical Epistle to the Author 
of the Botanical Garden, which is included in Duyekinek’s 
Cyclopaedia of American Literature. He was also at work 
on a poem in imitation of Gray’s ‘‘ Bard,’’ to deal with Indian 
customs and manners, which his friends who saw the manu- 
script pronounced the best of his works. It is noteworthy 
that he was engaged on this at the same time that Brown was 
making use of the Indians for the first time in an American 
novel. 
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In this year another fearful visitation of the yellow fever 
descended upon the seaboard cities. Brown, contrary to the 
wishes of his family, remained at New York with his friend, 
who labored heroically among the stricken, but, by carefully 
adhering to sanitary methods of living, hoped to escape in- 
fection. Among the associates of the two friends, however, 

yas a young Italian doctor, Signior Guiseppi Seandella, who, 
on the point of departing to his native country, received word 
that an Italian lady and her daughter were fever stricken 
and destitute in Philadelphia. He hurriedly changed his 
plans, hastened to Philadelphia, and tended them until both 
died. On his return to New York it was found that he was 
already showing unmistakable signs of the disease. He was 
obliged to leave the Tontine Coffee House and could find 
admittance nowhere. At this juncture Dr. Smith resolved to 
shelter him in his own lodgings and nurse him. The stranger, 
however, died in a few days, and in turn Dr. Smith and 
Brown were attacked by the dreaded disease. After hours 
of delirium, Brown recovered consciousness, only to find that 
his faithful friend was dead. Of his busy and useful life 
it may be truthfully said that nothing became him better 
than his leaving of it. He died on September 19, 1798; three 
months later, on December 14, administration of his estate 
was granted to William Johnson, ‘‘friend.’? The manuscript 
of his uncompleted poem was accidentally lost after his death 

The portraits of Smith, in profile, show a youthful face 
with a high forehead, tending to baldness, dark hair, a good, 
aggressive nose and chin, and eyes and mouth which seem 
to give an eager, quizzical Jook to the whole. The general 
impression is one of good nature, coupled with zest and 
curiosity. It is the face of a man whom you would like to 
have for a friend, and whom at the same time you would 
expect to get on in the world. The story of his life corrob- 
orates both of these impressions. At Hartford, at Philadel- 
phia, and at New York, he numbered a circle of intimate and 
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appreciative friends. The scope, too, of his associations is 
significant. Brought up in the very midst of the group 
of writers who, under the name of the Hartford Wits, con- 
tributed the most representative American poetry of our 
first quarter century of national life, he was also an inti- 
mate friend of the first significant American novelist and 
the first significant American playwright. With Joseph Den- 
nie, who ranks with them as essayist and editor, he carried on 
an interested correspondence, concerning himself in Dennie’s 
varied projects. Freneau he seems not to have known closely. 
He was not a stranger even to the British reviews, to which 
he contributed sketches of his friends, Humphreys, Dwight, 
Ilopkins, and Trumbull. His essays on medical subjects and 
numerous testimonials as to his excellence as a physician 
seemed to point toward a high rank as practitioner and 
editor. His poetry, judged from his Epistle to Darwin and 
the brief selections in his anthology, is not of singular merit. 
and it is improbable that his lost manuscript would have 
greatly changed our estimate of him. In letters he was of 
importance rather as a cause of good work in others. His 
learned friend, Dr. Mitehill, says of him that ‘‘ His head was 
a treasury of information, his heart a mine of beneficence.’’ 

The circumstances just enumerated constitute fairly good 
qualifications for an anthologist. Most of the prominent liv- 
ing poets he knew personally, and the great bulk of his col- 
lection is made up of the work of these friends. Thus out 
of a total of 304 pages, 194 are given to Connecticut poets, 
and from the remaining 110 are to be subtracted his own 
poems, those of Dunlap, and T. C. James, and perhaps others. 
In defense of this selection, it should be remembered that 
this was designed as only the first volume of a series, the 
later numbers of which might give fuller justice to poets 
south of the Delaware or east of the Connecticut, although 
small loss was probably occasioned in the 1790’s by excluding 
them. One cannot help regretting that Captain Freneau. 
our Only real poet of that generation, is represented by only 
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a single poem. ‘‘ Written at Sea, in a Heavy Gale,’’ though 
that, beginning, 


“Happy the man who, safe on shore,” 


is one of the best. 

The book falls into two parts, 249 pages of ‘‘Selected 
Poetry,’’ meaning that which had already appeared in print, 
and 55 pages of ‘‘Original Poetry,’’ now published for the 
first time or completely revised. For the most part, both the 
Selected and the Original Poetry are of interest only to the 
student ‘‘far gone into’’ American literary history or the 
curious person desirous of learning what sort of poetry our 
ancestors enjoyed reading and writing. There is a heavy pre- 
dominance of elegies, odes, epistles, addresses, and _ biblical 
paraphrases. The verse is generally the turgid, ornate, 
formal, colorless and feelingless variety which flooded Eng- 
land and America after Pope, and is often avowedly Popean. 
The frequent praise of the master is not without ground, for 
surely it is an achievement to create or perfect a poetic style 
which any succeeding poetaster could imitate at least pass- 
ably well. Combine with this verse form the swollen self- 
consciousness of young Americans on the threshold of a 
great century of accomplishment, and the result was found 
to be well nigh hopeless. 

First in order come 116 pages of John Trumbull, Timothy 
Dwight, and Joel Barlow, the greater trinity of the Hart- 
ford Wits. Trumbull is, or should be, remembered not as 
having qualified to enter Yale at seven, but as the author 
of McFingal, the most notable satire of the Revolutien, whose 
appearance—the first two cantos—in the early part of 1776 
did much to hearten the patriots in the Colonies. Of his six 
poems in the anthology all are earlier in date than McFingal. 
Three are elegies, two are paraphrases of scriptural stories, 
and one is a collegiate exercise, narrating the fortunes of 
Orpheus and Eurydice. The three elegies are in iambic 
pentameter quatrains; the fourth piece, ‘‘The Prophecy of 
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Baalam,’’ is an irregular ode, after the Cowleyan conception 
of the Pindaric; and the other two are in heroic couplets. 
Most significant is the first piece, an ‘‘ Elegy on the Times,”’ 
prinied in Boston, when Trumbull was a student in the law 
office of John, later President, Adams, September 24, 1774. 
It is a long poem dealing with the distresses of the inhab- 
itants of Boston after the Port Bill, and other injustices of 
British tyranny. Professor Cairns, who has counted the 
stanzas, says there are sixty-three. In spite of its length and 
its stilted diction, the genuineness of the danger and of the 
determination to resist, infuse passion and fire into much of 
it, which accounts for its considerable effect when it was 
published. 

Timothy Dwight, whom it seems appropriate to eall the 
Dean of the Hartford Wits, was grandson of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, the theologian, President of Yale from 1795 to 1817 
and author of an epic, The Conquest of Canaan. Perhaps the 
list of titles of his poems in the anthology will suffice. They 
are ‘‘The Trial of Faith’’ (three parts, paraphrasing the first 
three chapters of the Book of Daniel), ‘‘ Address to the 
Genius of Columbia,’’ ‘‘ Columbia,’’ ‘‘ The Seasons Moralized,’’ 
‘*‘A Hymn,”’ ‘‘A Song,’’ ‘‘The Critics, a Fabie,’’ and an 
‘**Epistle to Colonel Humphreys.’’ ‘‘Columbia’’ is a really 
spirited piece in stanza of eight anapestic tetrameter lines 
rhyming in couplets, and its exuberant spirit is characteristic 
of much of the American verse and prose of its tme. The 
first stanza is 


“Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world, and child of the skies! 

Thy genius commands thee; with rapture behold, 
While ages on ages thy splendor unfold. 

Thy reign is the last and the noblest of time, 

Most fruitful thy soil, most inviting thy clime; 

Let the crimes of the east ne’er encrimson thy name, 
Be freedom, and science, and virtue, thy fame.” 


Joel Barlow, third of this trinity, was author of another 
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epic, the Columbiad, dealing with the voyages and his sup- 
posed vision of the fuiure glory of America. Professor 
Cairns, in his History of American Literature, calls him ‘‘the 
most typical Yankee of them all,’’ and I ean do no better 
than to purloin his summary of Barlow’s lifetime: 

‘He took his bachelor’s degree at Yale in 1778, and re- 
mained at the College for a time as graduate student. He 
seems to have hoped for a tutorship, but was disappointed. 
and turned to the study of law. Hearing that the troops 
were in need of chaplains, he took a six weeks’ course in 
divinity, was licensed to preach, and ministered for some time 
to the army in New York. After this he kept a printing 
office, edited a country paper, and revised the translation of 
Watts’s Psalms. Later he went to England, where he acted, 
no doubt innocently, as the agent of a swindling land com- 
pany. From here he drifted to France, was made a Citizen. 
and served the French government in various ways. In 1805 
he returned to America; in 1811 he was appointed minister to 
France, and the next year he lost his life in Poland while 
endeavoring to join Napoleon during the retreat from Mos- 
cow.”’ 

Two Yale commencement poems and an elegy on Titus 
Hosmer form his contribution. The first, entitled ‘‘The 
Prospect of Peace,’’ written in 1778, is a prophecy of the 
glories of America when the Revolution should be consum- 
mated. 

Colonel David Humphreys, of Derby, was another versa- 
tile gentleman, an aide-de-camp to Generals Putnam, Greene. 
and Washington, a diplomat at foreign courts, a promoter of 
manufactures in Connecticut, an improver of native live 
stock, and a prolific, if rather vain, poet. Of his seven short 
poems included—two elegies, two odes, two songs, and an 
answering ‘‘Epistle to Dr. Dwight’’—perhaps the best is the 
‘*Elegy on the Burning of Fairfield, Connecticut,’’ razed to 
the ground by the traitor Tryon in 1779. The emotion is 
sincere, the imagery is real and vivid, the poem is unified 
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and short. These real excellences are hardly obscured by the 
trite conventionalities of the diction and obvious echoes of the 
greater elegy of Gray. The concluding stanzas follow: 


“In fiery eddies round the tott’ring walls, 
Emitting sparks, the lighter fragments fly; 
With frightful crash the burning mansion falls, 
The works of years in glowing embers lye. 


“Tryon! behold thy sangine flames aspire, 
Clouds ting’d with dyes intolerably bright! 
Behold well pleas’d the village wrap’d in fire; 
Let one wide ruin glut thy ravish’d sight! 


“Ere fades the grateful scene, indulge thine eye, 
See age and sickness tremulously slow, 

Creep from the flames—see babes in torture dye— 
And mothers swoon in agonies of woe. 


“Go, gaze, enraptured with the mother’s tear, 
The infant’s terror, and the captive’s pain, 
Where no bold bands can check thy curst career; 

Mix fire with blood on each unguarded plain. 


“These be thy triumphs! this thy boasted fame! 
Daughters of mem’ry, raise the deathless songs! 
Repeat through endless years his hated name, 
Enbalm his crimes and teach the world our wrongs.”’ 


One of the most frequent themes of satirical verse in Amer- 
ica in the eighteenth century was the prevalence of quackery 
in medicine. It is met again and again in the works of 
Freneau; and it is the subject of one of the three poems of 
Dr. Lemuel Hopkins, of Hartford, in the American Poems. 
This piece, whose popularity with the Stockwell family seems 
attested by the pages being nearly worn away, is an Epitaph 
on a Patient Killed by a Cancer Quack, giving the history 
of a pimple, 


“South east a little of his nose,”’ 
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which, under the quack’s manipulation grew to a malignant 
cancer and was removed only with the patient’s life. 

The remaining pages of Selected Poetry are taken from the 
work of several writers, including a long moralizing ‘‘ Philo- 
sophie Solitude,’’ by William Livingston, a Yale man and 
Governor of New Jersey from 1776 to 1790; poems by Mrs. 
Perez Morton, James Allen, and George Richards, all of Bos- 
ton; a Norwegian story, ‘‘Ella,’’ by Dunlap; a ‘‘ Eulogium 
of Rum”’ by one J. Smith, of Burlington; the song already 
named, of Freneau; a poem by Thomas Chalkley James, of 
Philadelphia, a young physician, describing a Quaker meeting 
in the country; and a few anonymous pieces, some of them 
by the compiler. 

Of these, only the last named and Mrs. Morton need detain 
us. She was a facile writer of sprightly but mediocre poems 
in the Boston newspapers and magazines, over the signature 
Philenia. The titles of her selections are a ‘‘ Description of 
the Prospect from Beacon Hill,’’ an ‘‘Ode to the President,’’ 
an ‘‘Invocation to Hope,’’ a ‘‘ Prayer to Patience,’’ ‘‘ Lines in 
Praise of Della Crusea,’’ and four numbers of a sentimental 
correspondence between Alfred and Philenia, in the Colum- 
bian Centinel, a Boston newspaper. Four poems in the 
Selected Poetry and one in the Original are signed Birtha, 
and are taken from the Gazette of the United States, Phila- 
delphia, in which they appeared from May 21 to July 6. 
1791. One is a eonventional ‘‘Ode to Time’’; three are ad- 
dressed ‘‘To Ella,’’ bristling with personified abstractions 
like Dove-like Innocence, Charity, Mild Faith, and Adora 
tion; the fifth is a sonnet on evening reflection. From the 
signature, these appear to be by Smith’s partner in the cor- 
respondence in the Gazette, already mentioned. 

Two pieces of vers-de-societe among the Selected Poems, 
also taken from the Gazette, ascribed to Dr. ————— 
and ‘‘The Same,’’ respectively, are probably the work of 
Dr. Smith himself. The first is a ‘‘New Year’s Wish,’’ 
addressed to his female friends; the second, entitled ‘‘ From 
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a Gentleman to a Lady, who had presented him with a Cake 
Heart,’’ is as follows: 


“With eager haste I homeward flew 
My precious gift to unfold; 

I saw, and at the flattering view, 
My transports thus I told. 


“Thou beauteous semblance of the heart 
That warms Lucinda’s breast, 

Come, and each gentle joy impart 
As to my soul thou’rt press’d. 


“But still, the chaste delight full oft 
To my fond heart you give, 

Yet thou, say what I will, no soft 
Impression canst, receive. 


“O had Lucinda, lovely fair, 
Deign’d but her own to have given, 

The gift I'd cherish with such care 
As if ’twere sent from heaven. 


“In my own bosom it should lie, 
By no rude passion toss’d; 

And hush’d to love, it should supply 
The place of mine that’s lost.” 


The Original Poetry includes, besides the ‘‘Ode to Time,’’ 
by Birtha, an ‘‘Ode to Conscienee’’ by Theodore Dwight. 
editor and congressman and brother of Timothy; an Indian 
medley ealled ‘‘Cololoo,’’ by Dunlap; an ‘‘Ode to Miss 

,”’ by Joseph Howe, a Yale graduate and tutor of 
much promise, who died shortly after taking a congregation 
at Boston, in 1775; and two more biblical paraphrases, ‘‘ The 
Message of Mordecai,’’ and ‘‘ Esther and Mordeeai,’’ by Tim- 
othy Dwight. The most fully represented in this department. 
however, is Richard Alsop. Alsop was a Connecticut poet 
who lived a more retired life than most of his associates. 
He was a naturalist of some ability, edited the Echo series 
of satires, to which Smith was a contributor, wrote a Monody 
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on the Death of Washington, and translated and paraphrased 
extensively from Norse and Ossianie story. The selections 
from his pen inelude, besides the never-failing elegy, a ver- 
sification of a part of Ossian, a paraphrase of the Book of 
Habakkuk, Chapter III, a version of an Eddie poem on the 
Twilight of the Gods, and an extract from an epic work of 
the author’s, The Conquest of Scandinavia. The handling of 
his narrative is sometimes happy, and an attempt is made to 
reproduce the spirit and movement of the original. 

Perhaps the two pieces in the book most popular with its 
owners are indicated by the frayed and soiled condition of 
the leaves and by two pencilled page numbers at the back. 
The Stockwells were probably Free-Soilers and abolitionists 
before the war; and one of these poems is a slave mother’s 
appeal as her son and daughter ‘‘were taken from her by 
a Ship’s Crew, belonging to a country where the God of 
Justice and Merey is owned and worshiped.’’ The piece has 
little merit beyond dramatic vividness, but is interesting as 
one of our earliest anti-slavery poems. The other poem called 
‘*The Country School,’’ is taken from the New Hampshire 
Spy, and is a realistic picture of the tumult, hubbub, and con- 
fusion of the old-time village school. 

Such was the compiler and such were the contents of the 
earliest anthology of American poetry. If it is not a col- 
lection to which we ean look back with pride in its excel- 
lence or compare with contemporary English poetry without 
a blush, at least it is filled with an intense, if exuberant, pa- 
triotie spirit, and a laudable desire to create for America a 
national literature which, even if it missed greatness, should 
be lofty in tone and extensive and varied in range. Before 
condemning utterly the works of the Hartford Wits, as we are 
so greatly inclined to do, it would be well to remember two 
things. First is the ages of the authors of these stilted 
epics, satires, and essays. Thus Dwight’s Conquest of Canaan 
was written at twenty-two, Trumbull’s McFingal (first two 
and best parts) at twenty-five, Barlow’s Vision of Columbus 
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(later stretched into the Columbiad) at thirty-three. Charles 
Brockden Brown’s novels were all completed by his thirtieth 
year. Dennie’s production was practically ended by that 
age, and even Freneau’s poetic reputation would suffer prac- 
tically nothing if he had died at thirty-five. Indeed, in al- 
most every instance, the writers of this period either turned 
from literature to a more active life, or died of consumption. 
around their thirty-fifth year. 

The seeond consideration is their age. Conscious of much 
of her future greatness, the young Republie stood on the 
threshold of her unlimited heritage. From a narrow and 
isolated, if sturdy, colonialism she had become the voungest 
of nations, with the shackles of European bondage burst from 
her limbs. Across the ocean, thrones were tottering, and it 
seemed as though her heroic example were destined to liberate 
the world. Before was a national experience, national achieve- 
ment in all directions. What Greece or Rome, France or 
England had done before, she could undoubtedly equal— 
nay, she could surpass, for had she not the additional re- 
sources of centuries of racial enlightenment and the impetus 
of a free people? Why should not a set of enthusiastic 
Yale men, singly or banded together, set out with their minds 
made up to ereate an American literature, new and their own? 
And they did. Ideas they had in sufficiency, and inspiration 
of a sort. Certainly they did not lack the power of sus- 
tained flight, granting the level of that flight. But the very 
freshness and impetus of their awakened national spirit in- 
volved a lack of background, of racial training, of national 
consciousness that was not self-consciousness; their dread of 
colonial awkwardnesses prevented them from achieving any- 
think like originality or freshness in expression; and the 
tasks imposed upon popular Jeaders in establishing, govern- 
ing, and developing their vast inheritance left little leisure 
for literature to men of versatility, energy, and ambition, such 
as they were. 








EDUCATION AND TRADITION 


By Cuas. R. LINGLEY 


No hostile criticism of educators is more common than the 
complaint that they are conservative. It is iterated and re- 
iterated that they are unprogressive and tied to the tra- 
ditional. The complaint should be admitted. It is founded 
on the facts. Nevertheless, it may be pointed out that con- 
servatism is a quality which educators possess in common 
with the rest of humanity. 

It is notable that people tend to be conservative in every- 
thing that concerns their own economic, social, religious, or 
intellectual existence. Most of us reserve our radicalism 
for use in the affairs of others. There we are, usually, suffi- 
ciently prodigal! A matter that engaged publie attention 
some months ago is a case in point. The record of a law- 
yer was being examined. The legal profession seemed to 
be largely hostile to him, while vigorous support came from 
laymen. As far as the outside layman ean judge, much of 
the complaint was due to the fact that he had broken some 
of the unwritten laws of the profession. He had acted con- 
trary to the traditions. Yet, on the whole, the resulting 
discussion of the case did not involve the validity of the 
professional conventions. It was tacitly assumed that 
breaking them was an offense. The legal mind contem- 
plated such a thing with a degree of horror, while the lay 
mind looked upon it with more or less equanimity. The 
lawyer saw the house of customs ‘tumbling about his ears. 
The layman saw a tilt against conventions which he has long 
considered based on habit alone, not on common sense. 

If some political party should plan the legislative prohi- 
bition of certain stock exchange practices which have re- 
cently been thrust upon public attention, the non-invest- 
ing public would observe with unrestrained joy, but the 
interested elements would never conduct their side of the 
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resulting controversy on the fundamental righteousness and 
wisdom of the practices. Ordinarily the continued exist- 
ence of a custom makes the custom seem right whether it is 
or not. (The common law was built on that psychological 
foundation.) And then proposal for change appears to be 
an attack on a right. 

Admitting, then, for the sake of the argument, that edu- 
cators are hampered by tradition, it is worth asking whether 
the rest of the world is any more liberal in its attitude to- 
ward education than the professional educators are. If they 
are, the initiation of reform will be simplified. If they are 
not, the problem is greatly complicated and the likelihood 
of change is lessened. Ordinarily, reforms come from out- 
siders, who are finding a vent for their energies. What re- 
forms have come in the two great political parties because 
outsiders—third parties, that is to say—have forced them! 
What changes in the liberal direction in religion and society 
have come beeause of the insistence of heretics and radicals! 
Unhappily—if my observation has been of typical cases— 
the educational philosophy of the bulk of mankind is bot- 
tomed on tradition. 

In the first place, the mental image of the college profes- 
sor which most people have is the traditional one. The 
image does a large fraction of its thinking in Latin and 
Greek, it feels faint when infinitives are split in its presence, 
it has no theory to explain the decadence of the Philadelphia 
Athleties, it wears spectacles, forgets to put on its hat, does 
not know how to shake down the furnace. It is easy to 
object that the type of college professor which I have drawn 
is merely the ‘‘stage type’’ and that nobody dreams the 
flesh and blood educator is like his Thespian earicature. 
Yet the everyday experience of many an educator shows 
him that the fiction of the ‘‘typical college professor’’ has 
a most surprising perdurance. Adults, even, find difficulty 
in getting away from their childhood—i. e., traditional— 
attitude toward the ‘‘teacher.’’ And there is the stereo- 
typed reply to make when the educator objects to the in- 
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adequacy of his salary: ‘‘But educators should be so in- 
terested in their work that salary is unimportant.’’ The 
reply is so thoroughly a half-truth that it is more deceptive 
than a lie, but it is made and made again as if it were a sane 
educational maxim. 

There is the traditional canon of judgment by which the 
world estimates the success or failure of a teacher. For the 
salesman, the lawyer, the physician, the question is ‘‘Can he 
sell his goods? Can he win eases? Can he heal diseases?’’ 
These men are judged by other salesmen, other lawyers, 
other physicians. They act in competition with others of 
their own elass and are accounted successful and receive 
corresponding rewards if they excel as salesmen, lawyers, 
and physicians. But the educator, especially in a college, 
is seldom judged by other teachers, for few see him in ac- 
tion except his students. The judgment of the student 
tends to be based overmuch on the personal qualities of the 
instructor, in distinction to his professional qualities. To 
find out whether Jones is successful, you ask his superior, 
‘*What kind of a salesman is Jones?’’ ‘‘Best ever; he has 
got trade for us from firms that no other man could touch.”’ 
But if Jones is a college professor the reply is, ‘‘He is one 
of the most popular men in the faculty.’’ Such an answer 
is, ordinarily, understood to be equivalent to saying that 
he is a good teacher. In the lower schools, how many 
worthy teachers have lost their places because of the hostile 
judgment of Susie, aged ten? 

The astonishing thing is that student judgment of the 
teacher is so often accurate. Nevertheless, the fact that the 
teacher knows that his success or failure is judged, to so 
large an extent, by his popularity has an enervating effect 
on his standards. And the effect is no less evil because 
constantly at work and almost never recognized. Inevit- 
ably the instructor places his demands on the student at a 
point somewhere near what the student will accept without 
a quarrel. If the average business man, should suddenly 
turn educator and should adhere to those standards of 
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promptness, quality of work and attention to detail which 
he expects in his office, he would have a hard furrow to 
plough. His students would consider him a task-master 
and their parents would scold him as a narrow, exacting 
pedagogue. An expert judgment of him and his work 
would not, in most cases, be obtainable. In the lower and 
preparatory schools, he would more often be watched in 
action by trained superintendents. In college, the likeli- 
hood of his being observed by his peers is slim. Let it be 
admitted, at once, that part of teaching consists in making 
the subject attractive. But is it not true, by and large, 
that in business the superior sets the standard and the man 
in training approaches it, while in education the student 
sets the standard and the teacher tends to approach it? 

Most parents, as well as students, take a traditional view 
of college work and discipline. A eommon, student attitude 
of mind is roughly indicated in the happy remark of a eol- 
lege youth who had been employed in a business office dur- 
ing the summer vacation. As he sauntered along toward 
his first class after the opening of college he remarked, 
‘*Gee! I’m glad to quit work, and get back up here!’’ His 
father has much the same idea that being employed in a 
business office is work, while going to college is somewhere 
between work and loafing. Moreover, he doesn’t expect 
that college discipline will be such as a man might expect 
but will be formed in accord with the maxim ‘‘Boys will be 
boys.’’ Yet, would they not be better prepared for business 
life if the same standards were demanded of them in college 
that are demanded of them afterwards? 

Education is sadly in need of losing some of its traditions. 
Educators should be paid like men in other professions, 
judged by experts and expected to turn out a product or 
make way for men who ean. Candidates for college en- 
trance should not be admitted unless they seek an educa- 
tion, any more than they would be taken into a business 
office if their real ambition in life were to write a Greek 
grammar. Students should be expected to attend to their 
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work with the degree of faithfulness and promptitude that 
characterize young people of corresponding age who are ‘‘at 
work,’’ with due (not undue) allowance for the valuable 
asides of college life. The tradition in college ought to be 
to get everything possible, not to avoid the getting of it. 

College boards of trustees, too, are bound by tradition, 
owing to the sort of men generally chosen for membership 
in such bodies. Business men almost always compose a ma- 
jority, if not the entire group. Traditionally their connec- 
tion with the college is on the business side. Usually none 
of them have had extended experience in teaching and 
naturally cannot strike out new lines. It is inevitable that 
they should stick closely to paths already cleared. Imagine 
a board of directors of a business institution composed en- 
tirely of educators. They might be ever so broad-minded, 
informed, well-intentioned, but inevitably they would be so 
ill-aequainted with the possibilities of the industry that they 
would not venture away from the already tried and true. 
There would be too much sameness of point of view, too 
little first-hand acquaintance with the tasks at hand. 

In the same way, boards of trustees charged with the edu- 
cational policies of a college should have educators among 
their number, unless they are ready to put the purely edu- 
cational practices of the institution in the hands of a faculty 
board. Most of the notoriously ill-advised actions of boards 
of trustees, recently, have been due, apparently, to complete 
lack of understanding of the problems involved and to the 
fact that there was insufficient variety of viewpoint among 
the members. 

Nor is this meant to be a gentle insinuation that boards 
of trustees are not extremely devoted to their tasks. Never- 
theless, is it not an anomaly that, traditionally, educational 
policies have been formulated by boards on which no trained 
educators or, at least, few trained educators have sat? Is 
it strange that education is too nearly static? 

A few colleges have gone ahead and have blazed out new 
trails, but as far as I am aware, in few cases has an old 
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college done so. New ones are founded which form new 
and better customs. The old ones find novelty impossible. 
Yet the ancient college has a great advantage. The bulk 
of its traditions are probably good ones, it has alumni, a 
history, and ‘‘good will.’’ It has the headway that results 
from a long-continued educational history. These are valu- 
able and can be capitalized, but they are not enough. Some 
day the alumni of some long-founded college will start a 
movement to modernize their Alma Mater. The faculty will 
shake itself together, keep some of its good habits, and get 
rid of some of its bad ones. The parents of the students 
will awaken to the fact that their attitude toward educa- 
tion and educators is that of their childhood, and will adopt 
a new point of view. The students will see that the sort of 
training they are getting is a good sort and they will go 
through the process that the others have gone through. 
And progress will result. Incidentally, the graduates of 
that college will be sought for. 








SOME ASPECTS OF PLATO’S STYLE 


By ALBert E. TromMsriy 


It has been said that the philosopher was a broken-down 
poet, and however much or little truth the assertion may 
contain, the fact remains that Plato, if not a broken-down 
poet, was at least a man who had forsaken poetry for phil- 
osophy. We know little about his poetry for none of it has 
come down to us, but it seems certain that in 405 B. C., 
at the feast of the Lanea, his play The Cleophon received 
third prize. It may be that the youth was ill-satisfied with 
his poetical attempts, for from this time on he devoted him- 
self to philosophy. Perhaps, too, he had been drawn to 
philosophy by the voice of Socrates, for as we know he 
became the latter’s disciple and followed him until the mas- 
ter’s death in 399. 

I say that Plato had abandoned poetry, and yet as his 
dialogues attest, his poetic genius never forsook him; and as 
has been pointed out by commentators he proved his own 
doctrine—in the Symposium and the Phaedo—that the genius 
of tragedy is the same as the genius of comedy, and that 
the writer of the one form of drama should be master of 
the other form as well. 

The element of Plato’s writings most obviously dramatic 
is perhaps their pictorial settings. The Protagoras affords 
us two striking examples of it. In the first Hippocrates 
comes early in the morning to the house of Socrates, gives 
a tremendous thump at the door, and on being admitted 
bawls out: ‘‘Socrates, are you awake or asleep?’’ ‘‘At 
the same time,’’ says Socrates, ‘‘he felt for the truckle-bed 
and sat down at my feet.’’ Hippocrates has come that 
Socrates may take him to Protagoras. After some discus- 
sion they set out, and we pass to the second great scene. 
They arrive at the house of Callias, where Protagoras is 
staying. There they find him walking about the court fol- 
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lowed by a troop of admirers, which divides itself into two 
parts to allow him to pass when he turns, and then wheels 
and closes again in perfect order. Hippias sits on a chair 
of state in the opposite portico discoursing with his follow- 
ers. Prodicus is still abed wrapped in sheepskins and bed- 
clothes, and by him sit his pupils listening to his speaking 
while his fine deep voice makes an echo in the room. 

Not less strikingly picturesque is the closing scene of the 
Symposium, where Aristodemus, the narrator of the dialogue, 
awakens in the morning to find that the banquet has proved 
too much for most of the company. All are sleeping ex- 
cept Socrates, Agathon, and Aristophanes, who are discuss- 
ing the genius of tragedy and comedy. Soon both Agathon 
and the comie poet drop off to sleep, while Socrates, appar- 
ently as fresh as he had been the night before, gets up from 
the table and departs. Yet, however effective such scenes may 
be, they are surpassed, I think, in dramatic power by the 
touches of verisimilitude that everywhere abound; such, I 
mean, as where in the Lysis, Hippothales is spoken of as 
“murdering our sleep with the ery of ‘Lysis’.’’ 

In the Protagoras, a satisfying sense of reality is felt when 
Socrates begins his narration with: ‘‘Last night, or rather 
early this morning.’’ The same dialogue gives us what 
seemed to me one of the most effective bits of verisimilitude 
in Plato. Socrates dissatisfied with the manner of Prota- 
goras is about to leave. ‘‘Thus I spoke,’’ he says, ‘‘and 
was rising from my seat, when Callias seized me by the 
hand, and in his left hand caught hold of this old cloak of 
mine,”’ 

It is by means of just such materials that Plato has made 
his dialogues so readable, so living. His skilful and subtle 
use of verisimilitude makes for a sense of reality and truth 
to life at the same time simple and irresistibly convincing. 

Much has been said and written of Plato’s irony, and it 
may be that its importance has been exaggerated. Yet I 
think Plato very ironical and believe that if we possessed a 
more intimate knowledge of the Athens of his time, we 
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might find in him a great satirist. Out of sympathy as he 
was with much that prevailed—the religious traditions, the 
polities, the philosophical tendencies, he could not but re- 
flect it in his writings; and it may be that the reflection is 
far deeper and broader than we of another age and eiviliza- 
tion even suspect. Citation may serve to indicate the more 
obvious phase of Plato’s irony; yet his writings contain far 
more of it than ean thus be shown, for it is often so subtle 
as to defy precise analysis, yet distinct enough to make it- 
self felt as an atmosphere or an undertone. 

In the Euthydemus, after a nonsensical question by one of 





the Sophists, Socrates exclaims: ‘‘Good heavens, and your 
last question was so good!’’ Again, in the same dialogue 
when Cleinias bursts into laughter at more of the Sophistrie 
prattle, Socrates ‘‘rebukes’’ him with: ‘‘Why do you 
laugh, Cleinias, at such solemn and beautiful things?’’ 

Few of the dialogues are as ironical as the Cratylus; and 
at the very outset we have Socrates jeering at the Sophists 
in this manner: ‘“‘If [I had not been poor, I might have 
heard the fifty-drachma reading of the great Prodicus, 
which is ‘a complete education in grammar and language ’— 
these are his own words—and then I should have been at 
once able to answer your question about the correctness of 
names. But, indeed, I have only heard the single-drachma 
course, and therefore I do not know the truth about such 
matters.’”’ 

The Gorgias is hardly less ironical than the Cratylus, as 
the following citation may prove. Callicles, one of the in- 
terlocutors, maintains that the man who fosters and grati- 
fies his desires will be happy. And Socrates asks: ‘‘ Will 
you tell me whether you include itching and scratching, 
provided you have enough of itching and continue seratch- 
ing through life, in your notion of happiness?’’ 

Great simile is the mark of the true poet. Milton has 
shown us this in his Paradise Lost; and there is no phase of 
Dante’s art, I think, in which he excels as he does in his 
handling of this figure of speech. Now there are two points 
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of style which bring Dante and Plato within the same 
sphere; I mean their use of verisimilitude and of simile; 
and both writers, I think, owe most, from the point of view 
of literary art, to their mastery of these very elements of 
written expression. I have indicated above by citation 
something of Plato’s use of verisimilitude; let me now illus- 
trate with a few examples his manner of simile. 

In the Phaedrus, Socrates turns to his companion, who 
carries concealed about his person a speech of Lysias which 
Socrates is anxious to see, and says: ‘‘I do indeed believe 
that you have found a spell with which to draw me out of 
the city into the country, as hungry cows are led by shak- 
ing before them a bait of leaves or fruit.’’ Later in the 
same dialogue we meet with what is perhaps the most beau- 
tiful, imaginative, and poetie simile in Plato. Socrates is 
speaking of beauty, and asserts that the handsome youth 
delights in his own loveliness on seeing it reflected in the 
eyes of his lover; for ‘‘As a breeze or an echo leaps from 
the smooth rocks and rebounds to them again, so does the 
stream of beauty, passing through the eyes, which are the 
natural doors and windows of the soul, return again to the 
beautiful one.’’ 

The most forcible simile in Plato (which because of its 
length I shall not cite) is found in the Theaetetus where 
Socrates compares himself to a-midwife whose duty is to 
deliver men of their thoughts. A score more of effective 
similes might be gleaned from the Platonie writings; but 
those given above suffice to show in how masterly a way 
Plato could employ them. And this can be said ef them 
that they always serve to strengthen the argument, never 
merely to bedizen it. 

Another figure which Plato frequently employs is alle- 
gory. It often takes the form of a myth, beautiful in itself 
and pregnant with its deeper meaning. In the Phaedrus we 
have the myth of the charioteer driving his horses: the one 
tractable and obedient, the other savage and lawless. The 
charioteer represents the soul, the obedient horse the ra- 
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tional element, and the savage horse the sensual element in 
man. At sight of the beloved the lawless horse’ plunges 
madly forward, threatening to overthrow both his team- 
mate and driver; but after a violent struggle he is reined in 
and overpowered. It would have been against grain had 
Plato allowed the sensuous to overwhelm the rational. 
Reason must guide the soul. 

The Republic affords us what is perhaps the best known 
of Plato’s myths; I mean the allegory of the cave. The 
prisoners chained within the cave who see nothing but flit- 
ting shadows, which they mistake for the reality, are like 
men whose only world is that of the senses. The prisoner 
who has been released from the den and brought into the 
light of day, where he beholds the realities and the true 
rays of the sun, is like the philosopher who has escaped 
from the world of sense and beholds the real world revealed 
by the light of reason. 

The Republic is artistically Plato’s masterpiece. Here 
abound all the stylistic elements found in the other 
dialogues. Poetic throughout, it surpasses the others in 
wealth of illustration and in dramatic directness. 

It is the artistry of Plato that makes his writings seem as 
fresh to us today as they were when he wrote them. We 
not merely read the dialogues, we live them. They are con- 
versations to which we are listening. We catch the intona- 
tion of the speakers’ voices, and see them gesticulate; we 
share their boisterous hilarity in the Symposium and their 
sadness in the Phaedo; in short we feel that we are a part 
of them. 

I have spoken of the pictorial settings as the most 
obviously dramatic of the elements in Plato’s writings; yet 
it may be that I should have given first place to the dialogue 
form itself. Despite the digressions, the exchange of thought 
is straightforward, rapid, and ever tending toward a eli- 
max. The development of the argument and the new turns 
which it takes give us the sensation of passing from one 
seene or act to another. There is much in the Platonie 
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dialogue to remind us of the Greek play. There are the 
setting, the characters and their roles, the development of 
the thought corresponding to the denouement of the plot, 
and the digressions, always delightful, which have been 
likened to the part played by the chorus. 

Socrates is the only one of his characters whom Plato has 
delineated at length. From the Theatetus we learn that he 
was snub-nosed and had protruding eyes, and elsewhere we 
gather that he was ill-clad, wore no sandals, could worst his 
fellows at guzzling wine or at dialectic, could weather a 
campaign with the best of them, would often stand silent 
for hours listening to the voice of his genius, liked to illus- 
trate his argument with parallelisms from everyday life, 
and had the reputation with the young men of being a seer. 

The other characters we know from their method of thought 
and speech, and oftentime we catch a glimpse of their person- 
alities through some picturesque phrase with which Plato 
has struck them off. Aleibiades is characterized as ‘‘the 
beautiful;’’ Apollodorus as the ‘‘madman;’’ Meletus, the 
aceuser of Socrates at the latter’s trial, as a man who ‘‘has 
a beak and long straight hair and a beard which is ill- 
grown;’’ and Aristodemus as ‘‘a little fellow who never 
wore any shoes.”’ 

Role and character are fashioned for one another. Pro- 
tagoras carries a weightier argument than does Charmides, 
and sophistry is never more absurd than when put in the 
mouths of the word-mongers Euthydemus and Dionysodorus. 

Plato was profoundly imaginative. He veiled his doc- 
trine with poetic vesture not merely because he thought to 
make it thus more palatable to his readers, but because he 
himself saw it only in an evasive and unrounded fashion. 
He saw the general direction which the development of 
thought must take, but not its devious byways. It was for 
this reason that he avoided dogmatism; it was for this 
reason that he employed his myths. What new departure 
in thought he dared not state rashly or even boldly, he 
could offer tentatively, disguised as a myth. The reader 
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who thinks that the poetic in Plato is sheer ornament and 
ean well be neglected, will lose much of what the phil- 
osopher held dearest. For example, may we not assume 
that, when he makes Aristophanes characterize primeval 
man as a being who, having incurred the wrath of Jove, 
was rent in twain and since then had been seeking to re- 
unite his parts, Plato meant to indicate the experience of 
the soul which at birth has been torn away from the Ideas, 
and during its earthly sojourn is constantly striving to 
return to them? 

Plato’s genius owes most, I think, to his creative imagina- 
tion; an imagination tempered by reason but an imagina- 
tion nevertheless. This poetie gift made possible the phil- 
osopher’s loftiest flights: the doctrine of the Ideas and the 
conception of the perfect state. And so it was that he who 
attempted to convince his fellows of the superiority of the 
reason, saying that reason alone could lead them to the at- 
tainment of the Good, was himself a builder of castles in the 
air, a nursling of the Imagination. 




















A NOTE ON CLAUDE TILLIER 


By SamueE. RotH 


Twenty-six years ago, Benjamin R. Tucker launched in 
Boston an English translation of Claude Tillier’s Mon Oncle 
Benjamin, with a preface which hailed the book as ‘‘a novel 
unlike any other in the literature of this century,’’ and 
the author as ‘‘an obscure genius, a child of the Freneh 
Revolution, who lived and died early in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and will be famous early in the Twentieth.’’ The ver- 
diet of the buyers of books, however, was such that ‘‘Corne- 
lius and Belle Plante,’’ the only other story we have from 
Tillier’s pen, was brought out several years afterward by 
the Merriam Publishing Company between yellow paper 
covers. Tucker suddenly returned to England, and now 
the certainty that Claude Tillier is not obtaining fame 
‘‘early in the Twentieth Century”’’ is equalled only by the 
certainty that he is dead. 

It is difficult to estimate why America overlooked these 
novels, while books of much less interest from the French 
and the Russian are obtaining a wide cirele of influence. 
Tillier’s two novels are not only works of high artistic tex- 
ture. They also possess those qualities of charm and live- 
liness needed to make a great book readable. Yet My Uncle 
Benjamin and Cornelius and Belle Plante are not now even 
to be had, and the name Claude Tillier is a blank in the 
brain of America. 

Perhaps the temper of the American reader who rejected 
Claude Tillier can best be miniatured in the probable atti- 
tude of the average American publisher toward the works 
of Tillier were they submitted to him for publication. 

‘*Monsieur Tillier,’’ he would say, ‘‘you are altogether 
lacking in the art of the novelist. You open, for example, 
with a soliloquy on the sorrows of life. Apart from the 
sheer uselessness of such a performance, you violate the 
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primary rule in story-writing, which demands that you be- 
gin by recounting some striking scene of action to hold the 
attention of the reader, who usually opens to the first page 
of a novel with deep misgivings. Then you plunge naively 
into a care-free discussion of the genealogy of your hero, 
an ancient custom which was inaugurated with the writing 
of the Old Testament and died with the publication of the 
New. If you can imagine that a thousand people have 
started to read your book, you may be sure that nine hun- 
dred and ninety have by this time deserted you. I am al- 
lowing for a vigilant board of censors and a possible re- 
viewer, none of whom pay for copy. 

**Your story is brimful of such ecrudities. When the 
droll hero of your romance is travelling to Nancy, for in- 
stance, one cannot tell for the space of pages whether he 
is searching for a wife, or whether he intends getting him- 
self soaking drunk at Madame Nanette’s. And when he ar- 
rives at the residence of that inestimable doctor of medi- 
cine, M. Minxit, you suddenly forget that it is the host’s 
daughter, Mlle. Minxit, Benjamin has come to see, and you 
cause him to pass through a series of soliloquies that do not 
bear in the least on the purpose of his journey while Mlle. 
Minxit is pining away at the side of the stout Arthus. 

‘Now all these things are fascinating, I will admit. But, 
looked on from the point of view of story structure, what 
have you achieved? Nothing! No, my dear Tillier, this 
will never do.”’ 

To this Tillier might reply: ‘‘ You are wrong, sir, to as- 
sume that the absenee in a book of a resemblance to the 
latter day English novel is a symptom of failure. It is not 
Uncle Benjamin, but the latter-day novel which has failed. 
In several fortunate instances in the latter, incidents pre- 
sumably drawn from life are so skilfully arranged as to 
produce a really powerful impression. This I freely grant 
you. But please note that this grand effect is the only true 
thing in the story. Real art is true in its substance as well 
as in ‘the impression it makes, is it not? You cannot vary 
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one note into a symphony. Why vary a situation into a 
good novel? A convincing proof of the failure of the latter- 
day novel is that the reading public is turning again to 
poetry. 

‘‘Now for the soliloquizing, of which there is so much in 
My Uncle Benjamin. T beg you to observe that there is as 
much fascination in the contemplation as in the living of 
life. The contemplation of life, at least, never fails in 
shades of beauty. The living of life is rarely beautiful. 
Yet in your novel, living takes such precedence over contem- 
plation that it has become a huge joke for the character 
of a story to say something serious. The method of your 
latter-day novelist is to dignify the disorderly by squeezing 
it into orderly form. I have reversed the process, glorify- 
ing the disorderly by making it appear even more disor- 
derly than it really is. 

‘*Finally, there is the moral phase. One should live life 
in the spirit in which one pays a debt of honor, not in the 
manner in which one meets a mortgage. This is the ex- 
ample of Benjamin. How they have obscured the adven- 
ture of life in their miser@ble pot of orderly incidents! 
Shall true life be taught by means of a web of illusory 
colors or by the opening of a door leading out into the 
untracked wilds of the good nature of Mankind?’’ 

Yet even this would not be the whole truth. For a story 
may be without the range of the conditions we have im- 
agined to be set by Claude Tillier and be both beautiful 
and useful. The social studies of Herbert Wells and Ar- 
nold Bennett illumine the path of progress for that vast 
army of humanity whose destiny it is to be not the builders 
but the citizens of the world. The authors referred to are 
the priests of society sweeping out of the house of the 
world the ashes of a decayed life. But there is also need 
of one to replenish the eternal lamp of human kindliness 
that it may shine brightly upon the new life. Such a 
prophet was Tillier. 

Claude Tillier was essentially a man of the people. He 
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believed that a writer’s duty to the world is not fulfilled 
when he has written a good book. He must be an earnest 
worker in the cause he has espoused. The cause dear to 
the heart of Tillier he looked upon as the noblest of all. 
His cause was the cause of the unfortunate. Somewhere, 
in one of his notebooks, Tillier once wrote: 


“Those who have a voice strong enough to make themselves 
heard are the natural champions of the noble cause. God has 
loosened their tongues and commanded them to preach the 
service of liberty. If they prove false to their calling, if they, 
like the false shepherds, lead the flocks to the shambles, they 
deserve all the contempt of which a human soul is capable. 
That is just as if the light house were to desert the coast that 
it ought to point out to the storm-tossed ship, and station itself 
on a cliff. I am one of the least of those who write for the 
people. I wield only a wren’s quill: but God forbid that I 
should ever sell it to our oppressors.” 


The writer is not familiar with all the twenty-four pam- 
phlets Tillier issued against the usurpers of his little prov- 
ince. Those he has been able to obtain possess an interest 
comparable in a way to the writings of Juvenal or Pope. 
But, while these masters perched themselves on the lofty 
peaks of prophecy and rained down their hail of scorn upon 
the heads of the common throng, Tillier stood spad@ in 
hand among the other peasants of his beloved Clamecy, and 
seeing pass by the royal carriage of Dupin, the sham leader 
of the people, thus mused: ‘‘ Monsieur Dupin, your speech 
is good at one time and bad at another; but if your tongue 
should be cut out, what would remain of your person? 

In ten years, when our young people will ask about 
the Monsieur Dupin who made such a noise in the district, 
they will find nothing but an old pettifogee.’’ 

But Tillier also loved the unfortunate besides hating their 
oppressors. In another note book we find: 


“Gayety flies, like the swallow, above the splendid roofs of 
the great. It stops in the school yards, at the gates of barracks, 
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on the mouldy flaggings of prisons. It rests like a beautiful 
butterfly on the pen of the schoolboy scrawling in his copy book. 
It hobnobs at the canteen with the old grenadier, and never 
does it, sing so loud, provided we let it sing, as between the dark 
walls that confine the unfortunate.” 


Claude Tillier earned for himself the hatred of all the 
political and ecclesiastical authorities of his province, so 
that when he fell victim to that fatal illness which swiftly 
wasted away his manhood, the rumor was spread that he 
was dead, ‘‘struck by a thigh bone of the blessed Saint 
Flavia.’’ His reply to this was characteristic: 


“My death is a ready-made miracle for Saint Flavia; I may 
die today or tomorrow or in ten years—nothing will prevent the 
superannuated virgins of Monsieur Gaume from claiming that 
their saint killed me.”’ 

He continued: ‘I die a few years before my school mates, but 
I die at an age when youth is nearing its end and life is but a long 
decay. Unimpaired I return to God the gift with which he en- 
trusted me; free, my thought still sees through space, time could 
not bleach the feathers of his wings. . . I am like the tree 
which is cut down and still bears fruit on the old trunk amid the 
young shoots that, come after. 

“Pale, beautiful autumn! this year thou hast not seen me on 
thy paths that are fringed with fading flowers; thy mild sun, thy 
spicy air, have refreshed me only through my window; but we 
depart, together! With the last leaf of the poplar, with the last 
flower of the meadow, with the last song of the birds I wish to 
die, aye, with all that is beautiful in the space of the year; may 
the first breath of the frost call me away. Happy he who died 
young and never grows old.” 


This is Claude Tillier. His novels can be gotten only in 
a reading of them. A world of reality that is also a world 
of enchantment awaits the generation which will draw them 
forth from the dust of their present obscurity and give them 
a reading place in its library. 








THE PUMP ROOM 





In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
courses and unlimited confidence. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


A COUNTRY CHILD 
We Go to Lettie’s Mother’s Funeral 


We are all sitting in the schoolhouse. Lettie’s mother’s 
funeral is today, and we are waiting for them to come. 
There is something being done to the church, or it would 
be there instead of in the schoolhouse. 

We are sitting in my seat. There isn’t any noise except 
fanning and whispering, and when somebody comes in. Tip’s 
aunt comes in and sits down behind us. Tip is with her, 
and Tip’s father. Tip’s father has gray whiskers, and always 
wears a white shirt and a collar. I like the way he talks. 

Tip’s aunt begins to whisper to my mother. She says: 
‘*Poor woman! they say she suffered a great deal. It was a 
long time, too.”’ 

My mother turns around a little. She whispers: ‘‘Did 
she know people at the last?’’ 

Tip’s aunt says: hey say she just roused up a little 


about an hour before she passed away, and appeared to 
” 


ile: 


reco "nize Harry, but she never said anything. 

Tip’s aunt sits back in the seat again. Pretty soon she 
leans forward, and says: ‘‘They say the ’Piseopal minister 
from the Village is comin’ to conduct the services.’’ She 
fans a while. She says: ‘‘She belonged to their church, you 
know.’’ Then she sits back again. She and my mother both 
fan themselves quite a while. We don’t say anything. I 
feel warm, with my coat and collar and boots on. 


b J 
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At last we hear wheels outside. We can tell they are 
eoming from the house. Then we hear a great many wheels. 
Then we hear them begin to turn in. We hear them right 
near. They come crunching over the gravel by the steps. 

We all sit still and listen. We can hear men stepping. 
It takes them a long time before we ean see thera. They 
come into the entry, and then through the door, and start 
up the middle aisle. They hardly move. They are going 
to corie by right near us. I dread having the coffin come 
along. 

The Episcopal minister from the Village walks in front. 
He is dressed in a queer sort of black and white gown, 
and earries a cross on a stick right in front of him. He 
looks straight ahead. Then comes the coffin. Lettie and her 
uncle Harry walk right behind it. Lettie is all covered with a 
black veil, but we can see her through it. We can see her 
erying. Her uncle Harry has his arm around her, and he 
holds his head down. I feel sorry for Lettie. 

They set the coffin down on two chairs, on the platform 
where teacher’s desk always is when we have school. The 
desk is moved off to one side. They have the church organ, 
and Jennie is sitting behind it. They sing, and the minister 
reads something. Some of it is a prayer. He reads every- 
thing in the same voice. Sometimes it is almost like sing- 
ing. Our minister never reads prayers, but makes them up. 

Grandpa Tyler is managing, the way he always does. At 
the end, he gets up and says that anyone so desiring can 
now view the remains. We all get up and go past the coffin. 
Lettie’s mother looks still and white. They don’t make much 
noise going by. I dread it before we go. 

When they are all past and we are almost out of the room. 
Lettie and her uncle Harry get up to look. Lettie stands 
with her hands folded together under the veil. She stoops 
over and eries harder than ever. She puts her handkerchief 
up to her eyes, and says: ‘‘Oh, my mama! Oh, my dear 
mama!’’ Her unele Harry puts one arm over the coffin, and 
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lays his face down on the glass. Tis eyes are all red and 
wet. 

My mother gives me a little push. She says: ‘‘Come! 
let’s get out. Tt makes me feel so bad T don’t know what 
to do!’’ I feel bad, too, but I don’t ery. I wonder what 
Lettie will do without her mother. 

The funeral procession isn’t so very long. It is a busy 
time, and some of the men ean’t get away from their work. 
My -father takes us in the light wagon. Tip’s aunt goes 
with us. Tip and his father go in their buggy, with old 
Andy. When we go by Lettie’s house, I think how empty 
and still it must be in there. We ride down past the church 
and our house and the depot, and up to the north burying 
ground. 

Lettie and her uncle Harry feel awfully bad at the grave. 
I feel as sorry as can be. I wish I could go up to Lettie 
and tell her. Somehow she seems different, with the black 
clothes on and her mother dead. I wonder how it will be 
when I go up to play with her. I wonder whether she will 
ever want to play now. 

We go out and get into the light wagon. Tip’s aunt says: 
‘*Poor little motherless girl! I’m just as sorry for her as 
I ean be.”’ 

By and by my mother says: ‘‘I suppose she’ll have to 
go and live with her aunt now, in Town. Don’t you?’’ 

Tip’s aunt says: ‘‘I s’pose that’s how it’ll be. At any 
rate, that’s what they talk of.”’ 


My Mother and I Listen to the Katydids 


My mother and [ are sitting on the grass in the front 
yard, between the hickory and the evergreen. Pretty soon 
it will be bedtime. It has been a hot day, but now there is 
quite a nice breeze. 

My mother says: ‘‘There! it’s cooler at last, thank good- 
ness!’’ She tosses her palm-leaf fan over on the grass, where 
it will not be in the way. She says: ‘‘It’s nearly always 
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this way in August. It gets awfully hot, but we’re apt to 
get a cool breeze almost any time.”’ 

The grass is soft, and nice to sit on. Where we are, the 
ground slopes a little, so that when we lie down it isn’t 
flat. My mother leans on her elbow. She says: ‘‘Isn’t it 
nice, though? If we had a pillow, we could almost lie down 
here on the grass and go to sleep.’”’ 

I sav: ‘‘How plain you ean see everything!’’ The moon 
is bright and white. It is up over the butternut trees across 
on Uncle Anthony’s side of the road. We ean see it through 
the branches of the elm by our front gate. 

My mother says: ‘‘Just listen!’’ 

T say: ‘‘What?’’ 

My mother says: ‘‘Did you ever hear so many katydids? 
Just listen to them!’’ 

We sit a long time without saving anything. Then mv 
mother says: ‘‘Just think of it, how they keep singing their 
little song over and over and over again, all night lon¢!’’ 
She says: ‘‘And they’ve been singing it two or three weeks 
now.’’ 

Tsay: ‘‘T should think they’d get tired.”’ 

My mother says: ‘‘I always notice the first night they 
begin. That’s how I come to know how long they’ve been 
singing. It always makes me feel kind of sad.”’ 

I lie leaning on one elbow, and listen. I try to hear them 
say, ‘‘Ka—ty—did—it .. . ka—ty—did—tt,’”’ the way 
everybody says. It doesn’t really sound like that, though. 
Whenever I forget to try, it only sounds like ‘‘ Er-—er-r— 
er-r—er-r . . . Cr-1—er-1—er-r—er-r . . . er-T—er-r—er-T— 


a 


., and that’s all. 

Isav: ‘Tip says they ain’t real katydids. He says they’re 
locusts. ’’ 

My mother says: ‘‘ Well, maybe they are locusts. I don’t 
know. All I know is, we always eall them katydids.”’ 

We don’t say anything more for a long while. The katy- 
dids make me feel kind of sad, too, because they make me 
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think of what my mother said. The wind feels nice and 
soft. Some way, it and the grass feel the same. The grass 
is getting long now, and is about half dry. That is what 
makes it so soft. I feel like smoothing it with my hand. 

My mother says: ‘‘Shall I tell you why the katydids al- 
ways make me feel sad?’’ 

I say: ‘‘Yes. Why do they?’’ I turn over towards her. 

My mother says: ‘‘ Well, I'll tell you. It’s beeause it 
was on a night like this one that my mother died . . . years 
and years ago.’’ She stops. The leaves rustle. She says: 
**And it was in August, too, just like this. There was the 
moon, and a little breeze, and the katydids were singing, too, 
just the way they are singing now. I can remember just 
how it sounded, and just how I felt. It always makes me 
feel that way again. I'll never forget it as long as I live 

. and that was thirty years back.’’ 

I don’t say anything, and my mother doesn’t say any- 
thing. I try to think how it must be to have your mother 
die. I think of Lettie’s mother and the way she looked, and 
the way Lettie cried. Then I try to think of my mother 
when she was a little girl. I think of her hearing the katvy- 
dids, and erying about her mother. I wonder how I could 
ever stand it if she died, or if my father died. 

The katydids keep on with their, ‘‘ Er-r—er-r—er-r—er-r 

. er-r—er-r—er-r—er-r ...,’’ but every little while it 
seems different. First thing I know, they begin to say: ‘‘/¢ 
—was—on—a .. . night—like—this—one . . . it—was—on— 
a... night—like—this—one .. . er-r—er-r—er-r—er-r ... 


er-r—er-r—er-r—er-r . ., just—like—this—one ... just— 
—like—this—one ... er-r—er-r—er-r—er-r ... er-r—er-r— 
er-r—er-r ...—.’’ And then they say: ‘‘Il—shall—nev— 
er... I—shall—nev—er . . . er-r—er-r—er-r—er-r ... —.’’ 


The wind makes the leaves rustle again. The branches of 
the old elm keep waving across the moon. It makes shadows 
in the yard and on the veranda. 

I feel like crying. I try to make the katydids say, ‘‘Ka— 
ty—did—t . . . ka—ty—did—it . . .,”’ or ‘‘ Er-r—er-r—er-r 
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—er-r .. . er-r—er-r—er-r—er-r .. .,’’ but as soon as I for- 
get to try, they begin again and say: ‘‘Just-—like—this— 
one... just—like—this—one . . . I—shall—nev—er 


i] 


I—shall—nev—er . . . —. 

The longer we sit there, the more they say it, and the 
harder it is to make them say anything else. My mother 
doesn’t say anything more. By and by I begin to get sleepy. 

At last my mother says: ‘‘ Well, I guess it’s about bed- 
time. Don’t you think you better run upstairs now?” IT 
sit a little while longer, and then begin to get up. She says: 
“It'll be a better night to sleep than last night, won’t it? 
There’s more air stirring.”’ 

I kiss my mother goodnight, and go in. I go up to my 
father where he is reading, and kiss him good night. Then 
I go out and kiss my mother again, and run in and up the 
stairway. 

It is dark in the north room when I go in. The window 
is up as far as it will go, and there is a mosquito netting 
over it. I can see the moonlight through the netting, and 
the big, black shadow of the house down there on the ground. 
I turn and jump into bed. I don’t need anything over me 
tonight. The upstairs rooms are always hotter. 

I lie on my back, with my eyes open. The walls of the 
room hardly show, it is so dark. Back of my head, at one 
side, the netting puffs in and out every little while. It 
makes just enough noise for me to know it. Outside I can 
hear the evergreen. It makes a sound like whispering. And 
| hear the katydids out there, going ‘* Er-r—er-r—er-r—er-r 

er-r—er-r—er-r—er-r ... —’’ I forgot them for a 
little while, coming upstairs and getting my clothes off, but 
now I remember again what my mother said about them. 
They begin to say: ‘‘/t—-was—on—a ... nighi—like— 
this—one .. . just—like—this—one .. . just—like—this— 
one... it—was—on—a .. . night—like—this—one . . . —’’ 

They say it again and again, over and over and over. It 
is all I ean do to make them say, ‘‘ Ka—ty—did—tt,”’ or even 


‘* Er—er-r—er-r—er-r.’’ They say it once or twice, and then 
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begin again: ‘‘Ji—was—on—a .. . night—like—this—one 
. . + just—like—this—one . . . just—like—this—one . . . I— 
shall—nev—er . . . I—shall—nev—er .. . —’”’ 

I open my eyes. I didn’t know I had them shut. The 
katydids keep on: ‘‘It—was—on—a . . . night—like—this 
—one .. . I—shall—nev—er . . . I—shall—nev—er .. . I— 


shall—nev—er . . . it—was—on—a ... it—was—orn—a... 
just—like .. .just—like . . . I—shall—nev—er . . . I1—shall 
_ nev—er—nev—er ... it—was ... this—one . . . this—- 


one ...this...—”’ 


Grant SHOWERMAN. 




















EDITORIAL 


The month of July, 1917, was not favorable for the ex- 
tension of knowledge or the production of literature by the 
University of Texas. At that time no legislative appropria- 
tion for the conduct of the school in the coming biennium was 
in prospect, and the optimism of its friends was sorely tried. 
For this reason it seemed unwise to open a new volume of the 
Teras Review, even after eopy for the first number of this 
volume had been prepared for the printer. Publication of 
this number was therefore suspended. During the next two 
months the local atmosphere was cleared by a series of events 
which are well understood and need no present comment. 
As a result the University of Texas has felt justified in 
assuming definite responsibility for the future publication of 
the Review, and its management has been authorized to re- 
sume publication, dating the first number of the third volume 
October rather than July. All subseriptions will of course 
be correspondingly extended. Material for later numbers is 
already on hand, and financial support of the enterprise, 
even under war conditions, seems to be assured. However, 
the Review, as well as the university that it represents, has 
lost heavily in the process. Of its editorial staff three men 
have left the service of the University of Texas—W. J. Bat- 
tle. L. M. Keasby, and H. M. Ellis. Its business manayer. 
B. O. Brown, has likewise gone elsewhere. To each one -of 
these men in their several capacities, the magazine owes a debt 
of gratitude that it would be niggardly not to express 
Names of their suecessors will be duly announced on another 
page. 





